The HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the April number of HOME PROGRESS, 
the Home History Circle will be conducted by 


Dr. Horatio W. Dresser 
formerly of the Faculty of Harvard University 


A “Course of Instruction” for one year is now in process of 
publication and when completed will be mailed /ree to any 
address. For the first year the subject will be 


EUROPE 


The countries to be considered will be 


Germany Italy 

The Netherlands France 

Switzerland Spain 

Russia Portugal 
Austria-Hungary Norway and Sweden 
The Balkans and Turkey Denmark and the Poles 


For each country a series of general topics will be considered 
in HOME PROGRESS under the direction of Dr. Dresser. 
Questions may be asked by subscribers and an opportunity will 
be given for general discussion. A large number of special 
topics for each country will be suggested, all of which are con- 
sidered in the pages of “The World’s Story.” Ten questions 
will be asked each month, the answers to all of which may be 
found in “ The World’s Story.” 

The new plan offers a delightfully entertaining and profitable 
course of reading on history and in addition attractive prizes 
are offered to those who complete the course. 


For further information address 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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‘‘As bewitching as a novel 
As illuminating as an artistic moving picture 
As graphic as a masterpiece ”’ 


THE WORLD'S STORY 


From the Journal of Education, Boston 


HE entire plan and scope of education is changing 
as rapidly as is aerial navigation, or means of 
communicating thought. . . . The school, college and 
university had the conceit for centuries that they were 
a message to the student and that education consisted in 
coming into possession of the message. Now for the 
first time we are learning that education has to do with 
what students learn and not with what they are taught, with 
how they learn and not with how they are taught, except 
so far as they are taught to learn for themselves... . 
The first real vision of the new education through the 
acquiring of a lot of vital information through reveling 
in story, song and art is “The World’s Story,” as Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company have given it to the world in 
a sort of rainbow halo which indicates that the terrors of 
the scholastic storm*are over and a new reign of fair 
weather is at hand educationally. 

Here are thirteen volumes as bewitching as a 
novel, as illuminating as an artistic moving pic- 
ture, as graphic as a masterpiece, and all of ‘‘ The 
World’s Story” is gathered as in a Claude Loraine glass 
in a fourteenth volume that has everything from every- 
where and always so grouped that you cannot help 
seeing and understanding. These fourteen volumes are 
new in inception, masterful in their evolution, and bril- 
liant in presentation. Here in “‘The World’s Story,”’ is 
something better than any encyclopaedia, better 
than an historical novel, better than a treatise on 
science or art, economics or sociology, so far as a 
treasure house of general information for everybody, 
everywhere and anywhere is needed by those who would 
be scholarly in an age that thrills with life. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN .COMPANY 


The Riverside Press 


BOSTON Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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From a photograph by the Walmsley Brothers. 


A WESTMORELAND SHEPHERD, CARRYING A YOUNG LAMB 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


EASTER SYMBOLS 


Tue Easter symbol most familiar to 
all of us is, perhaps, the Easter lily; 
that marvel of beauty and light, 
springing from an unsightly bulb 
buried in the dark earth. The Eas- 
ter lily, partly because of its ex- 
treme beauty, and partly by reason 
of association, has come to symbol- 
ize for all of us the resurrection, 
the renewal of life. 

There is another, very ancient, 
symbol of Easter, one more in keep- 
ing with its spirit, even, than the 
lily; itis the lamb. From the dawn 
of religion, ages before Christianity, 
lambs, the first-born of the flocks, 
lambs without spot or blemish, were 
brought to the temples to be offered 
as sacrifices. In the history of early 
religious ceremony mention is made 
again and again of these rites. Then, 
with the coming of Christianity 
such sacrifices ceased; the lamb 
became the symbol of the beloved 
and the protected. Sacrifice be- 
came a personal matter; the good 
shepherd, not sacrificing his lambs, 
but sacrificing himself for them, be- 
came the ideal. And through the 
ages since, the shepherd with the 
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sheep has been a potent symbol of 
Christian life. 

In the East, the land of flocks and 
herds, this symbol has never lost its 
vital significance; any day, every 
day, one may see a shepherd caring 
forhis sheep. In other lands, where 
there is little pastoral life, this sym- 
bol has come to have a literary 
rather than a living meaning. How- 
ever, though we have not actual 
shepherds, actual sheep, to remind 
us of the symbolic significance of 
the lamb, we must not allow our- 
selves to forget it, or to remember it 
dimly. For, while the lily symbol- 
izes the resurrection, the renewal of 
life, the lamb signifies that deeper 
fact of Easter, the redemption of 
life, not only through sacrifice, but 
through love and care, through self- 
effacing shepherding. 


SO BUSY 


A PHRASE that we hear very often 
these days is “I haven’t time.” 
Men sometimes give it as a reason 
for omitting to do certain things 
which they acknowledge to be im- 
portant, such as making compan- 
ions of their children, reading good 
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books, or having a hobby. Women 
sometimes give it as a reason for re- 
fraining from certain courtesies and 
kindnesses, suchas answering letters, 
calling upon friends, or showing hos- 
pitality to strangers. One can read- 
ily understand the use of this phrase 
as a reason, — or even as an excuse, 
— it is very good for the purpose; 
but we frequently hear someone 
say, “I have n’t time,” not as a rea- 
son, nor as an excuse, but as a boast. 
One would be forced to think that 
lack of time constituted a real claim 
to distinction, did one judge by the 
tone of voice in which one so fre- 
quently hears it mentioned. 

I once happened to meet on the 
last day of May, an acquaintance 
who was still wearing a winter hat. 
Knowing that there was no pecuni- 
ary reason for this, my curiosity was 
so aroused that I could not forbear 
asking what the reason was. “I 
have n’t had time to go and get a 
summer hat,” my acquaintance said, 
with pride. At the time of the last 
Presidential election, I asked a man 
for whom he had voted. “For no 
one,” he replied. “I had n’t time to 
go to the polls,” and he smiled a 
self-pleased smile. Only the other 
day, meeting a friend who looked 
rather pale, and commenting upon 
this fact, I was told that my friend 
had had no luncheon. When I 
asked why, she said with real satis- 
faction, “I had n’t time to eat it.” 

What is at the root of this com- 
placency? Why isitsuch a desirable 
thing to lack time? It is not as 
though time were, or were consid- 
ered to be, a bad thing to have; it 
is a very good thing to have, as 
every one will agree. Men and wo- 
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men do not congratulate themselves 
upon lacking other good things. 
Why should they be so pleased with 
themselves when they are able to 
say that they have n’t time? There 
are, I think, several reasons. One is 
the simple fact that there has been 
a great deal of talk during the past 
few years in America about the 
“strenuous life”; and we have all 
been urged to believe,—and in 
many cases have been successfully 
urged,— that to be great is to be 
over-employed. We have, perhaps 
unconsciously, been led to desire to 
have it said of us, as it has been said 
of many a man or woman in recent 
years, “He [or she] works forty- 
eight hours a day.” This, undoubt- 
edly, is one reason. Another reason 
would seem to be the over-speeding 
resulting from this ideal. Because 
certain admirable (and stalwart) 
persons have almost seemed to suc- 
ceed in working forty-eight hours a 
day, and so many other persons 
have admiringly followed their lead, 
it has become almost necessary to 
many others that they try at least 
to keep the same pace. This is an- 
other reason. But perhaps the chief 
reason for the pride in not having 
time, which we see about us, is to be 
found in the fact that working forty- 
eight hours a day, or trying to work 
forty-eight hours a day, or watch- 
ing with admiration other persons 
working forty-eight hours a day, or 
trying to do it, leads to an excited 
condition of the nerves. One of the 
surest signs of nervous excitement is 
self-satisfaction in the wrong direc- 
tion.- We recognize this when nerv- 
ous excitement gives rise to pride 
in having “‘no appetite whatever,” 
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or innot sleeping “a wink all night,” 
satisfaction, in short, in any other 
form of the “enjoyment of ill 
health.” Let us recognize it in 
the boastful use of the phrase, “I 
have n’t time.””’ When we hear it 
thus employed, let us regard it not 
as a statement of a real condition in 
connection with the twenty-four 
hours, but as a symptom of undue 
nervous tension, brought on, no 
doubt, by a too frequent use of the 
phrase, “I have n’t time,” as a rea- 
son, Or as an excuse. 

Of course, it is a fact that, at the 
present day in America, few of us 
have enough time. It is sometimes 
acutely necessary that we should 
use the phrase, “I have n’t time.” 
So long as we use it as a reason, or 
even as a good excuse, we are com- 
paratively safe. When we begin to 
use it as a boast we are in real dan- 
ger, and should persuade ourselves, 
or allow ourselves to be persuaded, 
to take for a day, or even for a few 
hours, all the time there is; and with 
it read a good book, play with the 
children, select a hat, call upon a 
neighbor, or do some one of the 
other things for which one has be- 
gun to say pridefully, “I have n’t 
time.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Ir was my privilege to be present at 
this Convention, which was held in 
Buffalo, New York, March 3 to 7. 
The general subject of the Conven- 
tion was The Rights of the Child and 
admirable addresses on various 
phases of this subject were made by 
distinguished religious teachers from 
all parts of the country. I wish that 
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every one of our subscribers might 
have had the opportunity of hear- 
ing these addresses, several of which 
I am happy to say will be printed 
in forthcoming numbers of Home 
PROGRESS. 

The “rights” of children upon 
which particular stress was laid, 
were the right to be born, the right 
to live and grow, the right to be 
educated physically, mentally, and 
spiritually, and — above all — the 
right to good parents and a good 
home, These various rights may 
perhaps be briefly summarized as 
the right tohealth, the right to men- 
tal training, the right to moral guid- 
ance, and the right to love, — 
rights fully recognized by most 
parents, teachers, and other per- 
sons responsible for the welfare of 
children who take such responsibil- 
ity seriously and thoughtfully. 

Not only were these rights enum- 
erated by the speakers at the Con- 
vention, but ways in which such 
rights might best be secured for the 
children were suggested and consid- 
ered. The general belief seemed to 
be that self-education on the part of 
parents, and a parental attitude on 
the part of persons not parents, 
offered the best solution of the 
problem. The health, mental train- 
ing, and moral guidance of children, 
most of the speakers at the Conven- 
tion were agreed, could only be se- 
cured by the codperative and co6r- 
dinative efforts of parents, teachers, 
and other grown-ups, who are, 
themselves, trying to be as healthy, 
as wise, and as good as lies within 
their power. 

Parents, and all other grown-ups, 
were urged to make use of gymna- 
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siums, schools, and churches, not 
only for the children of the family 
and community, but also for them- 
selves. The rights of children, the 
general feeling of the Convention 
suggested, are closely allied to the 
rights of grown-ups. We can give 
the children only what we ourselves 
possess. The question may arise, 
“Why was this the subject of a 
religious education convention?” 
The answer is, that only through, 
and by, and with religion and reli- 
gious education, can either children 
or grown-ups obtain the “rights,” 
the inalienable rights, to those things 
which make for the widest, fullest, 
and deepest life. 


THE WHOLE MAGAZINE 


Some of our subscribers are parti- 
cularly interested in nature study. 
Tue Home Nature DEPARTMENT is 
especially for these nature students; 
it is their own department, in which 
not only matters of especial interest 
to them are published, but also the 
place in the magazine in which their 
questions are answered. Others of 
our subscribers are especially inter- 
ested in history. THe Home History 
CircLE is conducted expressly for 
them. Through it, help is given 
them in their study of history,— by 
means of articles, answers to ques- 
tions, and lists of books. Still others 
of our subscribers are particularly 
interested in problems relating to 
home-making and child-rearing. For 
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these is especially designed the de- 
partment of Home Prostems. In it 
appear articles of particular interest 
to them, answers to their questions, 
and symposiums made up of their 
answers to one another’s questions. 
The three departments indicated 
above make up almost the entire 
body of the magazine, the Eprror’s 
Tatx and Our Book TABLE oc- 
cupying but a few pages, at the 
beginning and at the end. 

While the three departments are 
designed with special reference to 
the three respective groups of per- 
sons mentioned, they are intended 
for all three groups. It must have 
been noticed by readers that the three 
special departments overlap. For in- 
stance, the Home History Circie 
printed a symposium made up of 
answers to the question from the 
department of Home Pros.ems, 
“How should parents reply when 
their children ask them which side 
is in the right in the present war?” 
The department of Home Pros- 
LEMs published an article on Winter 
Sports, a subject of interest to na- 
ture students as well as to parents 
and teachers. Tue Home Nature 
DEPARTMENT included an article on 
Cruising in the South Atlantic, a 
topic interesting to students of his- 
tory. as well as to nature students. 
It will be seen that, in order to get all 
that the magazine offers on its own 
particular subject, each group needs 
the whole magazine. 


GUARDIANS 


. Arounp the man who seeks a noble end, 
Not angels, but divinities, attend. 


Ratrepw Wa.Lpo Emerson. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER A.M., Pu.D. 


GERMANY AT WAR 


UnpousTeDLy the most impressive 
fact regarding Germany since the 
great war began has been the re- 
markable agreement of opinion be- 
tween all classes of Germans, so far 
as we have been able to learn that 
opinion here in America. This 
single-mindedness may be partly 
due to the fact that free expression 
of opinion on matters of state is not 
permitted. Even in the universi- 
ties, where the educational system 
is subordinate to the political sys- 
tem, the views of learned men are 
regulated by governmental policy. 
It may be impossible, therefore, for 
a free-minded person to protest 
against Germany’s methods of con- 
ducting the war. But granted this 
uncertainty in regard to the few, 
there is every reason to believe that 
in the Fatherland as a whole there 
is an almost unparalleled unani- 
mity. This single-mindedness is 
not simply political. Viewed from 
within it is undoubtedly moral. It 
bespeaks a loyalty to the Kaiser 
and to the German point of view in 
general which seems truly astonish- 
ing, when one considers how many 
facts must be overlooked, how 
much must be forgiven. Even if 
subsequent history should lead large 
numbers of people in Germany to 
change their minds and to condemn 
what they now approve, they will 


stand before the world as having 
given an unusual instance of de- 
votion to duty as they saw it. The 
common people will some day be 
triumphant, whatever becomes of 
the system which they have de- 
fended as absolutely right. 

Again, there is widespread com- 
mendation in all lands for the 
rapidity, skill, and precision with 
which Germany’s vast army was 
marshaled at the frontier and sent 
forth to battle in Belgium and 
France, — whatever one may say 
concerning the motives that led to 
the disregarding of treaties and the 
invasion of a peace-loving land. 
With a thoroughness which long 
preparation alone insures, every de- 
tail of this vast system was organ- 
ized for just such a contingency as 
the war afforded. The railways 
were so planned that all points on 
the frontier could be promptly cov- 
ered, while with equal efficiency 
large bodies of troops could be sent 
to the eastern frontier. The swift 
movement of troops into Belgium 
was followed by a remarkably rapid 
march on Paris, an advance which 
elicited the praise of both neu- 
trals and enemies. The passing of 
the army through Brussels during 
twenty-four memorable hours has 
been graphically described as “like 
something cosmic” which nothing 
could stop, “because the individual 
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unit advanced on a fixed course and 
was given no discretion.” The same 
inflexible system has been revealed 
in every phase of the war; even in 
Belgium when, having met defeat 
after defeat, thousands of men had 
to stand knee-deep in water, pres- 
ently to meet death by drowning. 
The airship and the submarine have 
been plied with the same willingness 
to sacrifice the individual, any num- 
ber of individuals, anything that 
might seem necessary to victory. 
The world has never seen such 
complete subordination of the indi- 
vidual to a system, to a dominant 
military idea. 

For the moment the mechanical 
philosophy, the materialism of the 
nineteenth century in Germany has 
become supreme. Physical science, 
Prussian militarism, and the war- 
doctrines of Germany’s latest 
prophets, have combined to produce 
the Fatherland of the great war. 
The materialism of the men of sci- 
ence prepared the way in the field of 
thought, emphasizing, as they did, 
the law of struggle in the natural 
world where might is right, and the 
strongest or most cunning survives. 
Nietzsche, strange mortal that he 
was, discounting Christianity and 
praising the brutal self-assertiveness 
of the will, carried the process of 
thought still further. Meanwhile 
Prussia had become absolute, ever 
ready to meet an absolutism in 
Russia which the world dreaded far 
more till this great war came upon 
us. Finally came the new and ter- 
rible instruments of warfare, which 
modern inventors had put at Ger- 
many’s disposal. What a climax of 
forces long in process! How deep 
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and searching the lesson for the 
world! It seems indeed the “last 
war of the kings,” as some one has 
hopefully called it, the last time 
human beings shall ever be treated 
as sheer units in a mechanical sys- 
tem used at the bidding of war- 
lords and absolute owners of their 
fellowmen. 


H. W. D. 


EPOCHS IN GERMAN HISTORY 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 
The Early Teuton 


Now that the great war has brought 
Germany before the world as a 
closely unified nation emphasizing 
its type of civilization, it is interest- 
ing to look back across the centuries 
to that far-off age when this na- 
tional development began. In so 
doing we may well break free from 
time, and consider the national 
growth, not by reference to a single 
century, but in the light of its con- 
tinuous advance. Noting the great 
constructive periods, we need not 
dwell on the dreary ages when, as in 
the case of Germany’s long desola- 
tion after the Thirty Years’ War, the 
national spirit slowly gathered its 
forces for a new forward movement. 
For we shall be concerned with the 
positive contributions to civiliza- 
tion, meanwhile forming our own 
estimate of Teutonic culture as a 
whole. 

No period in barbaric life is more 
fascinating than that to which we 
first turn, as we recall what Tacitus 
and other Roman writers have told 
us about the ancient Germans. By 
the aid of the constructive imagina- 
tion one is able to penetrate the 
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forests across the Rhine, there to 
meet the blond-haired warriors 
with their “fierce blue eyes,”’ and to 
realize somewhat vividly why their 
bravery was praised above that of 
other people known to the Romans. 
We find these hardy denizens of the 
wilds brave in enduring the cold 
and other hardships, delighting in 
war, and rushing to the combat 
with great fury, even when opposed 
by the highly trained legions of 
Rome. But we also find them fur- 
ther advanced in some respects than 
peoples already called civilized. 
For they accorded a superior place 
to woman, they were content with 
one wife, and had made advances in 
the development of the community. 
Good habits were said to be more 
effectual among them than long- 
established laws elsewhere. 
Conquered at first, and at times 
mercilessly slaughtered, they event- 
ually acquired methods of warfare 
from their conquerors and success- 
fully resisted the efforts of the 
Romans to subdue them once for 
all. From the Romans they also 
learned how to cultivate the ground, 
to build cities, to read and write, 
and how to govern. As the centu- 
ries passed, and the power of Rome 
waned, they grew more venture- 
some, so that various tribes de- 
scended into Italy and the Eternal 
City. Here again conquerors and 
conquered exchanged parts. It was 
from Rome that the impulse came 
to become a unified nation. Before 
that the Germanic tribes had even 
made war upon one another. It was 
Rome with its long history, its 
splendid system of government, its 
military efficiency, which quickened 
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the warring groups into the zest for 
empire. Thus came into being in 
due time the Kingdoms of the 
Franks and Lombards and eventu- 
ally the great Empire of Charle- 
magne. Thus came many other 
tendencies which have been work- 
ing their way through German 
history. 

Love of freedom, the love of the 
free man in the community seems to 
have been one of the strongest of 
the Teutonic traits. This sense of 
liberty was coupled with a strong 
sentiment of loyalty or allegiance. 
This individualism did not at first 
manifest itself in religious matters, 
as might have been the case had the 
impetus to become civilized come 
from within the nation. Christian- 
ity, with its message of consolation 
and salvation, was not really ac- 
ceptable to the early Teutons, — 
vigorous, confident, as they were. 
These tribes were later to manifest 
their love of individual liberty in 
Christian form. 

When Charlemagne was crowned 
Emperor by the Pope in Rome, 
there was apparently great har- 
mony between Church and State. 
But how many and varied were the 
vicissitudes which came thereafter, 
as we follow the fortunes of the 
Holy Roman Empire to 1806! The 
divisions of territory after the death 
of Charlemagne prepared the way 
for a more distinctive national life 
in Germany. As we follow the 
course of events down into the Mid- 
dle Ages, we note Germany’s part 
in the crusades, and pause to con- 
template the exploits of Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

Then we come to a time when the 
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movement toward universal empire 
is more from within, when various 
principalities have gained sufficient 
power to choose even the Emperor. 
The free cities also began to grow in 
power, commerce increased, the 
arts flourished, education was fos- 
tered, and there were many other 
signs that the national life was as- 
serting itself. The period of sub- 
servience was passing, and only 
those elements of Roman civiliza- 
tion were retained which could 
really be assimilated by the Teu- 
tonic spirit. 


When Germany Became Wholly German 


WHEN we turn from the Middle 
Ages to the Reformation, it should 
be possible for us to appreciate the 
changes that occurred without en- 
tering upon the controversial mat- 
ters of a religious nature. For we 
are following the growth of a type of 
national life; non-Protestants disap- 
prove of the type, and some Pro- 
testants find in the Reformation the 
beginnings of that modern ration- 
alism which, fostered in the eigh- 
teenth century by philosophical 
criticism, finally undermined Chris- 
tian beliefs. It is impossible to agree 
in matters of interpretation. It is a 
matter of history, however, that it 
was during this period that Ger- 
many made its more positive ad- 
vance toward a national type. It is 
a historical fact that from Germany 
more than from any other land 
came the impetus to freedom of 
thought in religion, which in many 
quarters is heralded as one of the 
greatest events in history. 

Martin Luther, the great Re- 
former, represents the crest of a 
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wave that had been steadily ad- 
vancing, and the whole process, so 
far as Germany is concerned, is 
summarized in his achievements. 
Luther has been well called the 
“first incarnation of the national 
spirit,” the first German who is 
known by traditions still very much 
alive. For he shifted the center of 
interest to the free individual, who 
seeks for himself the final sources 
of truth and righteousness. Luther 
not only urged the individual use of 
the Bible, but appealed from the 
Bible to the inmost experiences of 
men, without which divine reve- 
lation could not be understood. 
Luther thus gives expression to 
a common tendency among the 
greater German religious, mystical, 


and philosophical leaders. This 


tendency bespeaks an element of 
particularly personal, intimate pie- 


ty, an effort to feel for one’s self, to 
test all moral and spiritual consid- 
erations by reference to one’s own 
inner experience. The response 
having come from the heart, it is 
then a question of appropriate ex- 
pression in daily life. The German 
does not express himself by means 
of self-effacement and sacrifice; he 
shows rather that he is an individ- 
ual, strong, erect, free. He claims 
the right of private judgment. He 
believes in the integrity and author- 
ity of his own reason. 

If we understand this individual- 
ism in Luther, we have the clue to it 
in Lessing, and other liberal men of 
letters, in Kant and other critical 
philosophers, and in a measure even 
in Nietzsche and the other self- 
assertive leaders whose influence is 
felt in Germany to-day. Luther 








may be said to be the first to reveal 
to his countrymen the power of 
their own inner life; that is, in his 
special fields of activity. He first 
sets religion free, then confers an 
inestimable benefit on his people by 
translating the Bible into his native 
tongue, thereby bringing forward 
the German language to its rightful 
place. He carried his nation with 
him because he gave it the expres- 
sion it had been preparing for, and 
needed. 

German piety begins to show it- 
self when externalism is thrown 
off, when emphasis is put upon the 
sanctity of individual reason, the 
right of private judgment, and the 
essentially interior relationship of 
man to God. “Within your breast, 
the stars are of your fate,” wrote 
Schiller, expressing this fundamen- 
tal religious idea. This might mean 
belief in individual reason in the 
coldly intellectual sense of a later 
time, after the Reformation had 
passed and a new hard-and-fast 
orthodoxy appeared. Or it might 
mean the warmer sentimentality of 
the pietistic movement in its protest 
against the dominance of reason. 
This individualism might easily be 
overdone, and it was in fact carried 
to a great extreme in the subjectiv- 
ity of the philosophers, who were so 
bent on discovering how knowledge 
was possible that they had no time 
to grow in knowledge of nature and 
human society. But however that 
may be, here we have that central 
Germanic trait which has led to 
greatness in the case of poets, es- 
sayists, and philosophers; and to 
renewed zeal for world-empire when 
expressed through vigorous external 
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self-assertion, belief in the “will to 
power,” and “Kultur” or militar- 
ism. 


German Literature and ‘“‘ Kultur’”’ 


WHEN we turn from religion to 
letters, we find Klopstock (1724- 
1803), who is ordinarily referred to 
as the first great literary man to feel 
his nationality; we find him praised 
for having lifted German literature 
out of the “narrow circle of priv- 
ate emotions” into the broad region 
of human sympathy. Professor 
Francke calls Klopstock the “first 
great freeman since Luther.” A 
more decided step out into the uni- 
versal is made by Wieland, a man 
of wide culture, and by Lessing 
(1729-1781), who, in his Education 
of the Human Race, maintained that 
there is divine truth in all creeds, 
since all religions are stations on the 
pathway to the final religion. In 
this long process Providence is the 
teacher, mankind the pupil, while 
the end is the development of all 
humanity. By thus emphasizing 
the periods and laws of universal 
development, Lessing anticipated 
the great liberalizing idea of the 
nineteenth century, the idea of 
organic evolution. 

Herder (1744-1803) is more truly 
the father of this great idea in its 
German form. This illuminating 
writer had an intuitive grasp of the 
organic unity of the entire race. 
From his point of view all history 
exemplifies one continuous process 
growing out of primitive conditions, 
quickened by national instincts, 
conforming to the same laws 
throughout. The universe conse- 
quently is one, and individual man 
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is one with the entire human race. 
History reveals the long organic 
development. The goal to be won is 
the production of the complete or 
perfect man, the evolution of pure 
humanity. Literature in its turn is 
the manifestation in explicit form 
of the culture attained by the given 
nation. 

This great unifying idea was later 
carried out in more exact terms by 
Hegel, in his epoch-making Philos- 
ophy of History, in which each of the 
leading nations is interpreted ac- 
cording to its contributions to the 
idea; that is, to universal civiliza- 
tion. Naturally enough, all evolu- 
tion is said to culminate in the 
Christian Germany which Hegel 
knew. Naturally, too, Hegel’s 


conception of German supremacy 
has been profoundly influential, is 
deeply influential, in the Father- 
land to-day. 


Some of us are more familiar 
with this comprehensive view of 
history in the expression given to 
it by Froebel, the originator of the 
Kindergarten system. The idea 
that man is related to the entire 
realm of nature, that all nature be- 
speaks a single divine law, and that 
there is a universal life imbuing 
both nature and man, making them 
one, is brought out in a poetically 
intelligible way by Froebel, that 
has never been surpassed. Here we 
have German mysticism and love 
of humanity at their best. Here we 
have not merely the free individual 
so highly esteemed by the Reform- 
ers, but the most intimate thought 
of man’s personal relation to society, 
the school, the home, and to God. 

Finally, we turn to an epoch in 
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German life and thought in strange 
contrast to the long and brilliant 
period which includes the work of 
Herder, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 
Kant, and the other great philos- 
ophers and poets. When the time 
came to develop the theory of or- 
ganic development or evolution in 
its fullness, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the German thinkers of that 
period did not interpret nature 
and history in accordance with 
the idealism of Herder and Hegel. 
Thought moves in cycles and 
leads to reactions, and the reac- 
tion against idealism in Germany 
brought about realism, also a theo- 
logical radicalism and criticism, 
which spared nothing sacred in so- 
ciety, church, or Bible. During the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
materialism was widely prevalent, 
the materialism of Karl Vogt, 
Moleschott, Biichner, Czolbe. It 
was out of this wave of thought that 
socialism sprang, the socialism of 
Marx, with its materialistic view of 
history. Then came Haeckel with 
his attempt to explain the entire 
universe of organic evolution in 
purely physical terms, as if man 
himself were merely a material 
product of primitive forms of or- 
ganic life. Schopenhauer, with his 
pessimism, his view that natural 
existence, full of sorrow and misery, 
of struggle and defeat, is as bad as 
any existence could be, also belongs 
in this period. 

Professor Lichtenberger, who is 
an Alsatian by birth, sees in Bis- 
marck the culmination of the ma- 
terialistic development of Germany 
in more recent times. He regards 
Bismarck as the highest product of 
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feudalism, the most fervent up- 
holder of monarchy by divine right. 
In this sense Bismarck is said to 
embody an almost incredibly vio- 
lent passion for power, a will of 
iron. Thus one may regard him as 
typical of “the will to power,” so 
vigorously emphasized by Nietz- 
sche, in contrast with the gentler, 
sacrificial virtues which Nietzsche 
scorns. 

Saintsbury holds that the sudden 
and universal “drop” in the value 
of national literature in Germany in 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is the most remarkable in fif- 
teen hundred years. Since the death 
of Heine and Schopenhauer not one 
writer of the first order has ap- 
peared save Nietzsche. Saintsbury 
is willing to acknowledge that the 
literature of erudition produced by 
Germany in this period is enormous 
and imposing in bulk, but it is 
“‘perhaps more imposing than really 
solid in value.” That is to say, the 
Germans of that period seem to 
have lost both the idealistic world- 
vision and the profound belief in the 
inner life of the earlier sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. They became 
specialists, devotees of physics and 
chemistry, and the other branches 
of science which afford opportunity 
for minute research. Their mate- 
rialism became militant. Their effi- 
ciency sought expression through 
empire and physical conquest. 
Meanwhile, Nietzsche, “ prophet 
of the mailed fist,” was the ideal 
spokesman of this rigorous, asser- 
tive spirit. 

The freer literary spirit has not, 
or course, become wholly quiescent. 
As a recent writer in the Hibbert 
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Journal has shown, there is a deep 
cleft in literature and thought be- 
tween the official representatives of 
learning, who control education in 
conformity with the governmental 
policy; and the unofficial creative 
writers, poets, novelists, and dram- 
atists who still venture to express 
the better spirit. The former stand 
in general for what is commonly 
called “Kultur,” that is the or- 
ganized efficiency of the nation, 
its civil and military operations, 
its industries, commerce, finance. 
“Kultur” appertains to the nation 
as a whole, the vast mechanical 
whole in which the individual is ab- 
solutely subordinated. This is what 
the modern militaristic German 
means by “civilization,” the civi- 
lization which he believes should 
dominate the world. The latter 
class, the creative writers, represent 
what Americans, Englishmen, and 
Frenchmen call “culture,” that 
is, the development of the inner, 
higher sentiments, the creative 
spirit, as expressed in philosophy, 
higher education, the fine arts, and 
religion. This sort of culture was 
known and fostered by Goethe and 
Schiller, and the other great Ger- 
man poets and men of letters. This 
is the sort that has made Germany 
famous in music and in certain 
branches of philosophy. This is 
Germany’s real contribution to 
civilization. 

Thus throughout German history 
we find two forces struggling for 
supremacy. One is the primitive 
barbaric spirit which, gathering 
methods and schemes of empire 
from Rome, has ever and anon 
become paramount, using the em- 
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perors, the kings of Prussia and 
Bismarck as its agents, and finding 
permanent literary expression in 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The other is the spirit of 
the inner life which manifested itself 
in the mystics and in Luther, in 
thinkers and poets, and in the bet- 
ter life of the people at large. The 
spirit of true religion, of true liberty, 
has flourished meanwhile; and Ger- 
many has made its contributions to 
education, to art, to science. From 
Germany, too, has come a perma- 
nent contribution to our knowledge 
of history, the laws of development, 
and the meaning of civilization as 
a process of education of the race. 
One may well follow Hegel and 
other philosophers in their attempt 
to regard history as essentially an 
interpretation, a grasp of the world- 
spirit in its successive stages, with- 
out going the full length and identi- 
fying the final ideal, the super-man 
with the Teuton, or with the “ Kul- 
tur” which believes that “might is 
right,” and that the individual must 
utterly subject himself to the de- 
mands of the state. The individu- 
alism of Luther would seem rather 
to find its true fulfillment in a state 
which exists for man, not man for 
the state. For if in all matters the 
individual shall put ideas, feelings, 
beliefs, and tendencies to the test in 
his own person, there is a conflict 
between this true inner piety or cul- 
ture and the external “Kultur,” 
which has become dominant in 
recent times. The devotees of 
“Kultur” would, of course, insist 
that they stand for everything that 
is best in Germany. It is for us who 
look back to the Germany of Kant’s 
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time to interpret the Teutonic 
genius according to our own stand- 
ards. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. How would German school methods 
be regarded by an American teacher? 


GLIMPSES OF GERMAN SCHOOLS 


BY LAURA E. LOCKWOOD 


Professor of English Literature, Wellesley 
College 


German children are so round and 
rosy, so clean and sturdy and earn- 
est, that when I am in Germany 
and pass a group of them, I am al- 
ways wanting to take away home 
with me a whole half-dozen. French 
children, when at play, are usually 
dressed in black aprons, which 
makes them look very somber, in- 
deed; English children will not talk 


.with a stranger or consider her 


worth their notice; American chil- 
dren are too likely to be occupied 
with themselves, their clothes, their 
desires, their own wills; but German 
children are the most delightful I 
have ever known, because there is 
generally the right combination of 
health and unconsciousness and 
friendliness. 

Early last July, I sat one morning 
on a bench in a back corner of the 
beautiful city of Coblenz, getting 
acquainted with a lovely church 
which rose before me. Suddenly I 
realized that many tramping feet 
were approaching where I sat, — 
this was before the war, so I did 
not think soldiers,— and looking 
around to find who meant to dis- 
turb me, I saw a band of children 
marching behind a grown-up; then 
as they passed me, with curious 
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glances at the idle stranger, I knew 
it was a room of school-children out 
with their teacher. Right in the 
middle of the morning! Of course, I 
was curious to see what they were 
doing in thus defying all the school 
laws I had ever known, so I fol- 
lowed. They passed round to the 
other side of the church and into 
the open square; there they halted, 
laughing, talking, dancing up and 
down on their restless feet. And 
more groups, which I in my aston- 
ishment had not noticed, began to 
come, more and more, until there 
must have been two hundred chil- 
dren with six teachers; I should 


think they were from eight to twelve 
or thirteen years of age. Nobody 
hurried and nobody reprimanded 
the children; and, in spite of lively 
curiosity, I began to pick out the 
particular six I wanted. At last 


a tall, fine-looking woman came 
across in front of my bench and 
stood before the whole company; 
she gave a word of command and 
every child hurried to position, so 
the pattern was of six divisions, 
each a little apart from the others 
and each with a teacher standing in 
front of the lines. At last I knew 
what it was to be — they were go- 
ing to have their gymnastics out of 
doors instead of in the house. I ex- 
claimed right out loud, ‘‘ How sen- 
sible!” which made some of the 
children in the back row look 
round at me. Then the exercises 
began, and all that we are familiar 
with followed, — the waving arms 
and bending bodies that moved in 
unison, the breathing, the sitting 
down, and the being tall on tip-toe. 
When at last the leader gave the 
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word of command, they marched 
off, leaving in my mind a very 
pretty picture, all made of German 
children and the shady square by 
the lovely old church. 

Some two weeks later I had set- 
tled for the summer in the city of 
Freiburg in Baden, and begun to 
explore its interesting streets and 
cool paths leading up the hill and 
into the forest. Here one afternoon 
I encountered, on the steep hillside, 
again a band of children and their 
teacher; this time they were all boys 
and a man was leading them. I 
wondered instantly whether they 
were marching clear to the top of 
that hill to take their gymnastics. 
Having heard strange things about 
the terrible strenuousness of the 
German schools, I was amazed to 
find children and their teacher leis- 
urely strolling along a country road 
at two-thirty in the afternoon. I 
saluted, let them pass, and then 
turned rightround totag slowly after, 
because they were not marching 
as they would for physical exercise, 
and if they were going all this way 
for drill, I meant to see the place 
and discover this time, if possible, 
why they came so far. Soon they 
stopped, however, and went to the 
edge of the road where the view was 
open to the city in the valley below 
and to the distant river Rhine; here 
they gathered about the leader to 
listen intently as he pointed out 
different buildings and told them 
stories of these places. They were 
like bees after honey, they clus- 
tered so closely about him. The 
stories ended, they walked on, — 
and I got up from the roadside seat 
close by, where I had incidentally 
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sat down to read a book, — without 
any special discipline, yet in loose 
order, now and then one running up 
in front to ask a question of the 
teacher, or those about him chang- 
ing place with those behind. It was 
so extraordinary to me that I won- 
dered they too did n’t feel queer, 
but it was all done in the most 
simple and natural manner possible, 
as if teacher and pupil lived in the 
same world and were out to enjoy it. 
The next thing they halted to ex- 
amine was a tree, and the halt was 
apparently in answer to a question 
some child had asked; they talked 
about the bark and the branches, 
the leaves and the spread of the 
limbs, and some of the children ran 
a little way to find other trees like 
it. They were so excited and eager 
that a tree seemed the center of 
their whole world. A little farther 
on a number of curious snails 
brought out a chorus of exclama- 
tions, with intent bending over to 
examine the tiny things and their 
way of moving their household 
effects. 

I thought old Socrates must be 
musing, “‘Well, here are children 
hunting wisdom and virtue where 
they may be found.” Then I re- 
membered that Milton, too, was a 
teacher, and he had said, “‘In those 
vernal seasons of the year when the 
air is calm and pleasant, it were an 
injury and sullenness against na- 
ture, not to go out and see her 
riches.” This school-room was evi- 
dently not, like the one at Coblenz, 
out for the business of gymnastics, 
but merely to see and get riches. 

That evening after dinner I asked 
the daughter of the house, who was 
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a teacher in one of the primary 
grades of the city schools, what in 
the world those children and their 
teacher were doing on a hill-road in 
the middle of a good school after- 
noon. She answered, looking much 
puzzled that I should ask such a 
question, “They were out for their 
weekly excursion. Don’t you have 
that in the schools of your coun- 
try?” “Do you mean,” I asked, 
“that once a week the teacher and 
his pupils go for a walk together?” 
“Certainly,” she said. ‘We are 
expected to take them on some kind 
of an excursion for two hours once a 
week, either to some historic place 
in the city or to the country along 
some pleasant road. How full of 
questions they always are; indeed, 
I am sometimes put to it to answer 
all they can ask! They like it, and 


.how sorry they are when the 


weather compels us to omit the 
excursion!” 

The week of July 25 to August 1 
was one of deep anxiety, and ter- 
rible waiting to see whether there 
would or would not be war, of 
hourly watching the bulletins, and 
of reading the faces of the sad peo- 
ple whose lives and homes were at 
stake. On the morning of Friday, 
July 31, the German teacher said to 
me and my friend, ‘‘Won’t you go 
to the closing exercises of the Real- 
Gymnasium this morning at ten 
o’clock; perhaps you can for an hour 
forget the thought of the war?” So 
we went, although I was not very 
enthusiastic and nothing but the 
idea of forgetting war could have 
taken me, for I at once remembered 
our own high-school commence- 
ments; I thought of the platform 
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with its array of very conscious 
young ladies in very handsome 
white gowns, and the quantities 
of flowers presented by adoring 
friends. I remembered how the 
folly of it had depressed me the last 
time I saw it, but this might be dif- 
ferent. 

The school, housed here in a 
handsome new building with 
modern equipment, corresponds 
roughly to our high school. The 
auditorium was well-nigh filled with 
parents and friends when we en- 
tered. The pupils of the school — 
nine tenths of them were boys — 
were standing at the back and sides 
of the hall, or leaning over the rail- 
ing of the shallow gallery that ran 
around three sides of the room. 
Were these boys going to stand up 
there during the whole performance? 
I had a quick expectation of shuf- 


fling feet, whispering, smothered 


laughter. There was a platform, 
reserved for the chorus and orches- 
tra; the graduating class did not sit 
there at all, but in the front seats to 
the left of the middle aisle. This 
class consisted of thirty members, 
only six of whom were girls, very 
simply clad and unobtrusive in be- 
havior. There was much music, first 
from a large chorus of boys that sat 
back of the graduates and went up 
to the stage each time that it sang, 
and secondly from the orchestra, 
which accompanied the chorus, as 
well as playing two selections by it- 
self. Most of this admirably ren- 
dered music was from the German 
classics, but the number I remember 
in particular was the choral folk- 
song, Schwartzwald, meine Heimat; 
the sweet, plaintive melody rings 
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yet in my ears. Two separate poems 
were recited by boys of about four- 
teen or fifteen, and one by a young 
man who looked nineteen. Those 
big boys apparently felt little self- 
consciousness in standing before a 
large audience to do nothing more 
than recite mere poetry. The poems 
were well known, yet simple and 
familiar as they were, the recitation 
commanded the respect and atten- 
tion of all, even from that crowded 
line of youngsters standing by the 
railing of the gallery. The event of 
the hour, however, was an oration 
on the subject, Richard Wagner; 
which dealt with the example to 
young manhood furnished by Wag- 
ner’s life; it was clear, simple, and 
not too long. Theprincipal then read 
a list of the honors in the various 
subjects taught and also in athlet- 
ics. Following this, the principal 
made a brief address to the gradu- 
ates, thanking them for the pleasure 
it had been to have them as mem- 
bers of the school community, bid- 
ding them remember to live like 
men and women of whom their na- 
tion could be proud, and lastly 
wishing them God-speed as they 
went out to enter the University or 
to go into business. Finally, he took 
up the bundle of certificates, and 
going to each student in turn, shook 
him or her by the hand and pre- 
sented the little roll of parchment. 
Meanwhile the chorus, after its last 
number, had slipped away to an 
upper hall in the rear, and from this 
position sang a beautiful farewell 
to the year and to the graduating 
class. The simple exercises ended, 
my friend and I went away discuss- 
ing contrasts and differences. 
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LIST OF BOOKS ON MODERN GER- 
MANY, REPRESENTING THE MORE 
IMPORTANT POINTS OF VIEW 


SELECTED BY JULIA S. ORVIS 
Professor of History, Wellesley College 


Europe Since 1815, by Charles M. 
Hazen. 
Contains the best short recent account 
in English of the formation and history 
of the German Empire. 
Political History of Europe since 
1814, by C. Seignobos. 
A French account covering much the 
same ground as Hazen, but with more 
detail. It stops with the year 1899. 
Modern Germany, by J. Ellis Barker. 
A readable fair-minded statement from 
the English point of view. 
Germany: The Welding of a World 
Power, by Wolf von Shierbrand. 
The writer is a well-informed German- 


American. The book was published in 
1902, and is judicial in tone. 


Germany and the Next War, by Gen- ° 


eral Friedrich von Bernhardi. 


General von Bernhardi was at one time 
on the Imperial General Staff. His 
book, published in 1911, represents the 
. extreme “‘ Pan-German” view. 
The German Empire’s Hour of Des- 
tiny, by Colonel H. Frobenius. 


An interesting prediction of the present 
war written by a German army officer 
in .1913. More conservative than 


Bernhardi. 
Imperial Germany, by Prince Bern- 
hard von Bilow. 


A discussion of the foreign and external 
policies of the German Empire, by a 
former Imperial Chancellor. 


The Kaiser's Speeches. Edited and 
translated by Wolf von Shier- 
brand. 

Germany and England, by John A. 
Cramb. 

The War and America, by Hugo 
Minsterberg. 
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The War and Culture: A Reply to 
Professor Miinsterberg, by John 
C. Powys. 


The three books last cited discuss from 
different points of view the ideas that 
are in conflict in the present war. 


German Sea-Power. Its Rise, Pro- 
gress and Economic Basis, by 
Hurd and Castle. 


An English book with German sympa- 
thies, written before the war began. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR APRIL 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. Why was Herman called the 
Liberator of Germany? 

2. What treaty did Charlemagne 
make with the Saxons? 

. What was the condition of 
Germany under Henry the 
Fowler? 

. What was the purpose of the 
Hanseatic League? 

. What town was regarded as the 
ideal medieval town? 

. When was the first Latin Bible 
printed? 

. Where was the New Testament 
translated into German? 

. What was the purpose of Fred- 
erick the Great in the first 
Silesian War? 

. What were the chief unions 
among German states in the 
nineteenth century? 

. How many states are now 
united under Prussian rule? 
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= HOME NATURE STUDY 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT PRESIDENT 


JOHN MUIR 
Nor only lovers 
of nature, but also 
lovers of poets and 
mystics, will feel 
keenly the loss of 
John Muir, who 
died December 
24th at the age of 
seventy-seven. 
To all such per- 
sons he was a seer, 
proclaiming what 
in the language of 
mysticism is called 
immanence; that 
is to say, the pres- 
ence of God in 
nature, and the 
expression of the 
personality of 
God through na- 
tural phenomena. 
“Come with me 
along the glaciers 
and see God mak- 
ing landscapes,” 
is not only a sig- 
nificant, but a 
characteristic ut- 
terance of John 
Muir. . 

A comparison From a copyrighted photograph by George R. King. 
between John John Muir and John Burroughs. 
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Muir and John Burroughs naturally 
suggests itself. Alike in their love of 
nature, they are unlike in their atti- 
tude toward nature. John Bur- 
roughs loves nature as he finds it in 
his own dooryard; John Muir loved 
it as he found it in the Grand Can- 
yon and the Garden of the Gods. 
John Burroughs has written many 
books, chronicles of nature as mani- 
fested in the meadows and on the 
hillsides of his 
home. John Muir 
has written few 
books, accounts 
of mountain 
ranges and na- 
tional parks. 
John Burroughs 
is a home lover; 
John Muir was a 
rover. Themotto 
of John Bur- 
roughs, as he has 
himself told us, is 
Serene, I fold my 
hands and wait, 


My own will come to 
me. 


The motto of 
John Muir was, 
as we know from 
his own words, 
“*T wander away, 
full of eager, in- 
definite hope, urged on and on.” 
Unlike, except in their love of 
nature, as the two men have been 
in disposition and habit of life, their 
curious resemblance of personal ap- 
pearance is all the more interesting. 
How shall we explain this except by 
saying that whatever other unlike- 
nesses between persons there may 
be, the one circumstance of an 


Nesting-box, on a tree, at the Mt. Meenahga Bird 
Sanctuary. 
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intense and deep love of nature, 
whatever the dissimilarity between 
ways of loving nature, constitutes 
a likeness so great and so fundamen- 
tal as to make unlikenesses small 


and superficial. E. McC. 


THE MT. MEENAHGA BIRD 
SANCTUARY 


A new bird sanctuary has been es- 
tablished by the Burroughs Nature 
Club. This time 
it is in the Shaw- 
angunk Moun- 
tains in Ulster 
County, New 
York. Our mem- 
bers are all fa- 
miliar with the 
sanctuary at 
“The Wren’s 
Nest” (the old 
home of Joel 
Chandler Harris) 
and the well- 
equipped pre- 
serve near Roch- 
ester called “The 
Cottage Grove 
and Fernwood 
Sanctuary,” es- 
tablished by the 
Rochester Bur- 
roughs Club. 
The Mt. Mee- 
nahga Bird Sanctuary is a paradise 
indeed — not only for the birds but 
for their human friends. It com- 
prises the Terwilliger estate, over- 
looking the town of Ellenville, and 
situated between two wild glens, 
which cut deep into the mountain 
and- carry streams of sparkling 
water to the people in the valley. 
The estate extends from the high- 


From a photograph by Albert H. Pratt. 
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way in the valley to the summit of 
the mountain, including wild wood- 
lands, carefully kept lawns, exten- 
sive meadow land and gardens. 

Could there be a more favorable 
resort for the birds, with plenty 
of cover for the ground builders, 
unlimited nesting-places and ideal 
situations for nesting-boxes, an 
abundant supply of natural food, 
and plenty of water, — so necessary 
to bird welfare? The entire region 
is made accessible by paths through 
the woods, beneath great, over- 
hanging cliffs and to vantage-points 
unfolding views of valley and moun- 
tain, which are an inspiration to the 
observer whether he comes from the 
lowlands or the hills. These paths 
all start from the Inn, where the 
Terwilligers act as hosts to their 
summer guests, among whom the 
writer was so fortunate as to be 
numbered. 

Recognizing the possibilities of 
attracting the birds in this region, 
it was not difficult to secure the 
cooperation of the owners with the 
result that, in September, there were 
placed over seventy bird nesting- 
boxes, and arrangements were made 
for winter feeding. Flicker boxes 
were placed high on some of the 
great forest trees. Boxes for chick- 
adees, bluebirds, and great-crested 
flycatchers were erected where the 
birds would find housekeeping most 
favorable. As the swallows prefer 
their boxes on poles in the open, 
their wishes were considered, and 
comfortable apartments for the 
wrens were placed in the eaves of 
the summer houses and on fence 
posts in the vegetable garden. 

Those members of our Burroughs 
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Club who are planning to spend 
their next vacation at Mt. Meenah- 
ga are anticipating the delight of 
seeing the birds occupy their new 
homes. The development of a sum- 
mer resort as a bird sanctuary is 
something to bear in mind. With 
Mt. Meenahga as an example, 
many other sanctuaries should be 
made ready next summer and au- 
tumn for the birds which will arrive 
in the spring of 1916. 
A Hi. ¥. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL ALPHABET 
Last month our jingles gave us 


two tiny birds, GOLDFINCH and 
HUMMINGBIRD. April shows us 


two blue ones. Can you guess them? 


I is for ( ), heavenly hue 

Of the one bird whose body’s entirely blue; 

His wife is in brown tones more modestly 
dressed; 

He loves low, bushy growths, eats weed 
seeds with zest. 


J is for ( ), a cousin of CROW, 

Whose blue wings and tail black bars, with 
white, show. 

He’s a crest on his head, a collar of black, 

And for plundering nests is accused of a 
knack. 


OUR JUNIOR MEMBERS: APRIL TOPIC 


Do you know that the trees are 
wonderfully interesting in April, 
while they look bare, but are really 


very busy getting their spring 
wardrobes in order? Burroughs 
says that April is the time to “‘go 
budding.” Suppose a group of you 
young people agree each to bring a 
budded branch to school, — willow, 
maple, horsechestnut, hickory, etc., 
and some twigs from the garden, 
lilac, forsythia, rose—and keep 
them in water in a sunny window. 


Watch what will happen, and find 
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these references from Burroughs, 
seeing with your own eyes some of 
the things he describes: — 

Signs and Seasons, pages 186-190. 

Are all tree buds the same color? 
Which are red? Which black? 

What sort of a coating comes on 
some of them as they develop? 
Name four examples. 

What do we call this coating 
when used by the bees? 

What do they use it for? 

How does it smell? 

Describe the inner wrapping of 


the bud. 


One of the bird pictures supplied free to teachers by the National Asso- 


ciation of Audubon Societies. 
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In what tree is this inner wrap- 
ping very noticeable? 

What is it like in the sycamore? 

Do all trees have bud scales? 

Why does Burroughs liken a bud 
to a seed? and how does the bud 
differ from a seed? 

Where does the bud get its nour- 
ishment? 

Name two birds that are fond of 
eating tree buds. 


BIRD PICTURES FREE TO TEACHERS 


Wirs the children of to-day rests 
the answer to the question, “Shall 
our native birds be pre- 
served?” It is of the ut- 
most importance, there- 
fore, that young people 
be taught to recognize 
and love the birds, and 
also to know in what 
ways they serve us. 
Very practical educa- 
tional work is being done 
along this line by the 
National Association of 
Audubon Societies. One 
of the objects of the 
Burroughs Nature Club 
is the development of na- 
ture study in the schools; 
and we are therefore glad 
to be able to print in this 
issue a statement of the 
Junior Audubon work, 
sent us by Mr. T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, the secre- 
tary and executive 
manager of the National 
Association of Audubon 
Societies, and a member 
of our own Advisory 
Board. Mr. Pearson has 
always been ready to 
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help us solve all puzzling questions 
that we have submitted to him. 


The sum of $25,000 has been supplied to 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties for the purpose of helping teachers 
to give simple instruction on our native 
birds to their pupils during the year 1915. 
The Audubon plan of assisting teachers is 
to help them form and conduct simple 
Junior Audubon Classes. The method is 
as follows: - 

Any teacher or other person who will 
interest not less than ten children in con- 
tributing a fee of ten cents each to become 
Junior Members, and will send this to the 
office of the National Association (1974 
Broadway, New York City), will receive 
for each child ten of the best colored por- 
traits of wild birds that have 
ever been published in this 
country. With each one of 
these ten pictures goes an out- 
line drawing, intended to be 
used by the child for filling 
in the proper colors with 
crayons. Each picture is ac- 
companied by a four-paged 
leaflet describing the habits 
and general activities of the 
bird considered. Each child 
in the class will also receive 
an Audubon button. The 
cost of publishing and mail- 
ing this material isa little more 
than twice as much as the 
child’s fee. 

The teacher who forms such 
a class receives, without cost 
to herself, one full year’s sub- 
scription to the beautifully 
illustrated magazine BirdLore. 
To the teacher there is sent 
also other free literature con- 
taining many hintson methods 
of putting up bird boxes, feed- 
ing birds in winter, and de- 
scriptions of methods to at- 
tract and keep birds about 
the home or the schoolhouse. 

The accompanying illustra- 
tions will give some idea of 
the character of these pic- 
tures; but remember that all 
are in natural colors, are much 
larger than here indicated, 
and are printed on cards of 
sufficient size to make attrac- 
tive schoolroom decorations. 
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The subjects supplied to children this 
year are as follows: Brown Thrasher, Nut- 
hatch, Bluebird, Goldfinch, Song Sparrow, 
and Green Heron. 

Endorsing this work, Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
says: “I consider the work of the Junior 
Audubon Classes very important for both 
educational and economic results, and I 
congratulate you upon the opportunity for 
extending it. The bird clause in the Mosaic 
Law ends with the words, ‘That it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayst 
prolong thy days.’ The principle still 
holds. I hope that through your efforts the 
American people may soon be better in 
formed in regard to our wild birds and their 
value.” 

In 1914, school-children to the number of 
over 115,000 availed themselves of this op- 


Outline drawing of picture on page 960 to be filled in with colored 


crayons by the children. 
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portunity. Hundreds of enthusiastic letters 
have been received from teachers. 

As long as the Association’s special fund 
for this work holds out, this offer is open to 
any teacher in the United States or Canada. 
Any teacher reading this notice may im- 
mediately collect the dues of ten or more 
members of her class, send them in and re- 
ceive the material; or further information 
will gladly be furnished upon request. 

T. Gitsert Pearson, Secretary, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 


“MANY HAPPY RETURNS”? TO JOHN 
BURROUGHS 


Tuts issue of Home ProcGrREss ap- 
pears just in time to celebrate John 
Burroughs’s birthday on April 3. 
A long stretch of time and experi- 
ence has been covered since Johnny 
Burroughs first elected Dame Na- 
ture as his favorite teacher; and 
while he did not scorn the little red 
schoolhouse (does he not tell us in 
Our Friend John Burroughs how he 
earned his first silver quarters by 
making maple sugar, and spent 
them for schoolbooks?), his passion 
for lessons in the open gave him that 
precious store of learning which has 
put him at the head of descriptive 
naturalists. His amazing fund of in- 
formation, coupled with an unusual 
faculty for bringing it in palatable 
form, and with a sense of genial 
companionship to his reader, has had 
results that the boy Burroughs — 
or the early writer for that matter 
— little foresaw. Become in his 
maturer years “Our Friend John 
Burroughs” in innumerable Ameri- 
can households (indeed, in English 
ones, too), he has set young and old 
at work discovering for themselves 
the habits of the birds and wild 
creatures, learning how and why 
they are our friendly servitors. If 
past generations have sinned 
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through ignorance in abusing Na- 
ture and her children, the present 
and coming citizens of our land are 
fast gaining a new sense of Nature’s 
value, and of her need for reason- 
able treatment, and pledge them- 
selves to an enthusiastic belief in 
the saving doctrines of John Bur- 
roughs. 


WHO HAS SEEN THE CHICKADEES 
THIS PAST WINTER? 


In December we had a letter from 
Rochester, N.Y., in which the 
statement occurred that chickadees 
had been very rare in that vicinity 
this past winter, though downy and 
redheaded woodpeckers, nuthatches, 
juncos, and tree sparrows had been 
plentiful as usual. 

In January a letter from Bronx- 


ville, N.Y., asked: “Can you tell 


*me what has become of the chick- 


adees this winter? We have always 
had so many feeding from our suet 
and shelters. This winter we have 
not seen one in the vicinity. The 
woodpeckers and nuthatches came 
as usual.” 

The similarity of these comments 
suggested referring the point to the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, one of whose staff replied as 
follows: — 


There is no question that chickadees are 
unusually scarce this winter in the Eastern 
United States. I do not know, however, of 
any explanation of this scarcity. 

The reports received from Bird Lore’s 
Christmas Census — to be published in the 
January—February issue — show that while 
other winter birds with the possible excep- 
tion of the tree sparrow, are here in their 
usual numbers, there is unquestionably a 
notable lack of chickadees. 

Yours very truly, 
W. DeWirr MILLER, 


Assistant Curator of Birds. 
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The Nature Bureau strongly 
hopes that members who read this 
item will let us have observations 
from other localities. 


ATLANTA, GA., CELEBRATES ARBOR 
DAY 


Tue Atlanta, Ga., Burroughs Club 
continues in the forefront of practi- 
cal nature work. Having set them- 
selves to win for Atlanta the title of 
Song Bird City, with “‘The Wren’s 
Nest” for a special sanctuary, At- 
lantans propose supporting their 
invitation to the birds with visible 
means of entertainment, and to that 
end appointed December 4th as Ar- 
bor Day, an occasion when many 
berry-bearing shrubs and trees — 
a self-renewing food-supply — were 


planted in ‘The Wren’s Nest,” in 
city parks, and in private grounds. 
Special exercises made the event 


memorable at ‘The Wren’s Nest.” 
Dr. Hood spoke on “Birds, their 
Uses and Abuses,” and Mr. Dan 
Carey, Park Commissioner, gave 
a talk on the importance of trees 
in parks and play-grounds. 

The movement had the support 
of the City Federation, which urged 
its members to codperate with the 
Burroughs Nature Club by attend- 
ing “‘The Wren’s Nest” exercises, 
and suggested that every club in the 
city adopt the custom of planting 
on each Arbor Day a tree in one of 
the public parks. Schools as well 
as clubs were urged to join the 
movement, and the educational 
influence of a widespread campaign 
of this sort must unquestionably 
affect many citizens, engaging their 
interest and support. 

Another interesting evidence of 
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enthusiasm for practical nature 
study is seen in the Home Garden 
League, supported by the Atlanta 
Constitution. One of its objects is 
to protect song birds, and the boys 
belonging to the League have spe- 
cialized in bird boxes which Park 
Commissioner Carey proposes to 
set up in the public parks. 


MR. FORBUSH PROTESTS AGAINST 
USING POISON FOR THE ARMY 
WORM 


In the November, 1914, number of 
Home Progress we reprinted from 
the Weekly News Letter in Crop 
Correspondence of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture an article 
on the army worm and methods of 
exterminating it with poisoned bran. 
Since publishing this article we are 
in receipt of the following letter 
from Edward H. Forbush: — 


I note in a recent number of the Home 
Procress MaGazineE, that the putting out 
of poisoned bran for army worms is advo- 
cated. I have never actually seen any birds 
poisoned by this mixture myself. Appar- 
ently I arrived at the place too late, but in 
two localities I heard that a number of birds 
had been picked up dead, and also that 
some turkeys had been killed by eating the 
mixture, and in another locality where the 
army worm pest was very serious and where 
great quantities of poisoned bran had been 
used, the birds had disappeared. I saw only 
one bird while I was there and the owner 
admitted that the birds had been poisoned, 
but I suppose the dead birds had been 
picked up by cats and other animals, as I 
did not find any. 

Notwithstanding the poisoning, the crops 
were very largely destroyed by the army 
worm. On another farm, not far away, 
where the army worm had been very numer- 
ous, where the ditching method had been 
used and not poison, birds were very plenti- 
ful and evidently had done much to hold in 
check the army worm. Many species were 
feeding on it, and although the worms had 
done some injury to the grass crop, they 
had done no appreciable injury to the corn 
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or other crops. The ditching alone, and kill- 
ing worms in the holes, appear to be quite 
as effective as the scattering of poisoned 
bran in addition to these measures. I 
traveled over a wide tract of country in 
which the army worm was numerous and 
found large numbers of birds feeding on it 
almost everywhere, except where poisoned 
bran had been used to excess. My own 
town was seriously infested, and on my 
place and some of the neighboring places 
where we had been attracting birds by put- 
ting up bird houses, etc., the army worm had 
done no harm and no measures were taken 
against it. A quarter to a half mile away, 
however, injury began to show, and a mile 
from my home considerable damage was done. 

I deprecate the scattering of poisoned 
bran or anything of that sort because of the 
danger to the birds and domestic fowls, and 
believe it is not necessary. It has been re- 
commended widely by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and entomol- 
ogists all over the East. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. H. Forsusn. 

Mr. Forbush has demonstrated 
by experiment with bird-attracting 
methods in a pear orchard (ap- 
parently a ruin through raids of 
brown-tail moths) that birds can 
and will clean up insect pests better 
than any other agency, and this at 
the trifling original expense of hous- 
ing and feeding them. If birds can 
be installed and depended upon to 
act automatically as a check on the 
constant invasions of one kind or 
another of insects, doing away with 
the need of other measures, — as 
Mr. Forbush attests in the case of 
his own neighborhood referred to 
in the above letter,— it would 
seem better to employ them rather 
than poisons dangerous to bird, 
animal, and human life. 


ANTS A PEST IN THE HOUSE: 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


A Cius member sends us speci- 
mens of a tiny ant that has caused 
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her some annoyance, and which does 
not yield to home remedies. She 
says that extreme cold weather 
keeps such ants hidden away, but 
that in the autumn they are very 
active, liking moist places, and ap- 
pearing with surprising promptness 
when a crumb is dropped anywhere 
in the house. In diet they prefer 
fat, meat, moist sugar, dead flies or 
any dead insect, and are evidently 
scavengers. This ant was identi- 
fied for the Nature Bureau as Mon- 
omerium pharaonis, Linn., “a tiny 
house ant imported in many places 
and to be distinguished from our 
native house ant of about the same 
size (Solenopsis modesta, Say) by its 
having a 3-jointed instead of a 2- 
jointed antennal club.” 

O’Kane’s Injurious Insects sug- 
gests as a remedy the use of a sponge 


moistened with sweetened water 


and left lying about until it has at- 
tracted a goodly number of in- 
sects, when it may be dropped into 
boiling water. The same authority 
describes the method sometimes 
used in California in fighting the 
Argentine ant, where a poisoned 
bait is put out for the foraging ants 
to carry home to the nests. 

In locations where it is possible to 
obtain the services of a professional 
exterminator, fumigation by hydro- 
cyanic gas is an effective remedy. 
Bulletin No. 136 of the New York 
State Museum at Albany, N.Y., on 
the Control of Flies and other House- 
hold Insects, gives directions for the 
use of this fumigant, but we do not 
advise amateurs to experiment with 
it, asthe results are too likely to be 
deadly. A liberal use of kerosene 
oil is a cheap, fairly safe and efficient 
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remedy for almost any sort of 
vermin provided one can reach the 
nests and inundate with the oil. 
Walls may be painted lavishly with 
kerosene, and while apparently 
ruined, will dry out in a few days 
and no mark will be left. 


WILD LIFE CONSERVATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Tue Yale University Press has re- 
cently put into book form a series 
of lectures delivered in 1914 before 
the Yale University Forest School 
by William T. Hornaday, Director 
of the New York Zodlogical Park, 
with an added chapter by F. C. 
Walcott on private game reserves. 
This series of addresses forms a 
stirring appeal to the American peo- 
ple at large, and is more particu- 
larly directed toward the univer- 
sity men of the country, urging 
every college graduate to pledge 
his moral support to the ideals, and 
—-so far as possible — his practi- 
cal support to the measures of the 
wild life conservationists. 

The author points out that ex- 
termination of any species may be 
local, affecting a given area; prac- 
tical, or so far advanced as to make 
any species,a vanishing hope; or 
absolute and gone beyond recall; 
and urges the danger of waiting 
until any species is seriously de- 
pleted before instituting measures 
to avert its absolute disappearance. 
The heath hen, maintained in small 
numbers in Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass., only by means of strict pro- 
tection, is an instance of the diff- 
culty of recalling toabundancea once 
common game bird. So active are 
the natural enemies of any species 
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that where an extended close sea- 
son of protection from man is too 
long denied, they will exterminate 
that species wherever it is re- 
duced below a certain degree of 
abundance. The fate of the heath 
hen should be an object lesson in 
suggesting immediate and com- 
plete protection for quail, grouse, 
and other native game birds. The 
depletion of our native game stock 
is due to the greed of only about 
one third of ourcitizens whose hunt- 
ing mania or whose jaded appetites 
sacrifice what should be the com- 
mon property of the whole people. 

Mr. Hornaday devotes one lec- 
ture to the economic value of birds, 
but since the arguments demon- 
strating the relation of birds to 
agricultural prosperity are (we 
trust) familiar to our readers, we 
need not here review them in de- 
tail. So important as crop con- 
servationists does the writer of the 
treatise consider the (erstwhile) 
common Bob White or quail, owl, 
and hawk, that he devotes some 
pages to their work. Since a quail 
will eat 129 different kinds of weed 
seeds, and 145 species of insects, all 
in vast quantities, it should be 
classed as the farmer’s best friend, 
and a good five years’ close season 
should be resorted to to reéstablish 
this bird in sufficient numbers to 
make it a complete defender of the 
crops. The services of owls and 
hawks (barring the Sharp-Shinned 
and Cooper’s Hawks) in keeping 
down destructive rodents, are in- 
calculable, and those rural sections 
where misguided theories have en- 
couraged the extermination of these 
birds, have learned a sharp lesson 
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in the relative destructiveness of 
the birds and rodents. The “fool 
hawk law” of Pennsylvania cost 
the state $2,000,000 in two years! 
In discussing the legitimate use of 
game, Mr. Hornaday lays down the 
principle that “‘no valuable wild 
life should ever be destroyed, for 
any purpose, faster than it breeds, 
unless it is clearly desirable that its 
numbers should be reduced”; and 
mentions the lust to kill, the resent- 
ment of any restraint of personal 
freedom and commercial greed as 
responsible for the rapid depletion 
of American game stock, and main- 
tains that a wide campaign of edu- 
cation against the spirit of wanton 
waste will be well worth its finan- 
cial cost if it can teach such eco- 
nomic administration of our na- 
tional wild life as will convert the 
latter into a national food supply. 
As a practical illustration of this 
idea Mr. Hornaday points out the 
possibilities of “‘national deer farm- 
ing” in unutilized waste woodland, 
with suitable protection of the 
stock. This has been tried with suc- 
cess in Vermont in an experiment 
reaching through twenty-two years, 
which has restocked the State with 
deer and produced hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of veni- 
son for its people. There is no reason 
why many sections of wooded coun- 
try, unadapted to farming, should 
not be made thus productive. 
These are a few of the salient 
points emphasized by a writer well 
posted on his subject. The book 
contains a vast deal of information, 
and its appeal reaches our moral 
sense, by indicating our obligation 
to posterity, and demonstrates be- 
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yond peradventure that practical 
self interest will be served by pro- 
tecting nature’s stores. 

Mr. Walcott’s chapter on private 
reserves is interesting, both for the 
information he gives and as an in- 
dication of the increasing interest in 
a new conception of “sport.” 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 

( Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question ; number 
your answers to corre spond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. What does Burroughs say of the 
difference between winter and 
spring rains? 

2. Where does the grass in fields 
first show green in spring, and 
why? Pepacton. 

3. Describe the partridge’s spring 
drumming. 

4. Tell how frog spawn looks and 
how long it takes to hatch. 

5. When does the robin arrive in 
spring in the Northern States? 

6. Of what English bird does our 
robin redbreast seém an exact 
copy except in color? 

7. Is our meadowlark a true lark? 

8. How does Burroughs describe 
the meadowlark’s “‘spring sum- 
mons,” and what is the char- 
acteristic mark of its plumage? 

g. Does the honey bee gather 
honey or pollen first in spring? 

10. Among weeds, what is a favorite 
with the honey bee? 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH 


BOOKS OF OCCUPATIONS AND 


GAMES 
BY CLARA W. HUNT 


A nuMBER of our subscribers, parents of 
active children, have asked that the Editor 
publish an article on books relating to games 
and occupations, — books such as children 
of this type would enjoy and use. The fol- 
lowing article takes up this subject. 
On one of the lovely bays that in- 
dent the coast of the Country of 
the Pointed Firs there is a shel- 
tered nook so beautiful that I with- 
hold its name lest fashion come to 
appropriate and spoil the place for 
a little group who annually fly from 
the city’s work to recuperate spirit 
and body in the heavenly loveliness 
of earth and sea and sky. 

Among the attractions 
of the spot to those for- 
tunate enough to be in- 
vited within the circle are 
the charming girls and 
boys whose fathers and 
mothers have found this 
summer home. 

Dearly as we Americans 
love our children, there is 
no denying the fact that 
most of us have not yet 
learned how not to spoil 
them. If the agent of a 
summer resort were to ad- 
vertise as a chief attraction 
the presence of numbers 
of children between the 
ages of six and twelve, 


Playing a game described in a book of ‘* games. 


‘age 4 
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who might be counted upon to 
accompany adult visitors on all sail- 
ing trips and picnics and country 
tramps; who would join in conver- 
sations and games and fireside con- 
certs; — one can imagine that that 
vacation place would be given a 
wide berth, pot merely by those 
who frankly dislike children, but 
by the very people who are devot- 
ing their lives to making conditions 
happier and better for the little ones 
they love. 

Unhappily familiar as we all are 
with the enfant terrible whose sacred 
right to develop freely is interpreted 
by most parents as an inalienable 
right to trample upon the liberties 


” 
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of adults, it is most refreshing to 
find one spot where boys and girls, 
trained by fathers and mothers pos- 
sessing a genius for parenthood, 
enter so happily into the life of the 
community that departing visitors, 
without stretching the truth, assure 
the parents that their vacation 
pleasures have been enhanced many 
fold by the presence of the charm- 
ing children. 

One of the causes contributing to 





Valuable articles, directions for making which are to be found 
in a book of ‘* occupations.’” 


the above delightful result is that 
these children have been trained to 
a resourcefulness truly remarkable. 
The youngsters can “‘do” more 
things with their bodies and brains 
than most people would believe 
possible to be done by children of 
their ages. They were all born, too, 
before America went into hysterics 
over the teachings of a certain for- 
eign lady, hailed as a prophet by 
women who seem to have lost the 
art of their grandmothers in bring- 
ing up children. 

A year or two ago one of the boys 
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of ——— Cove stood watching his 
mother as she deftly concocted one 
of his favorite dishes. Presently he 
exclaimed, ‘Mother, I’d like to 
learn to make muffins!” 

There is one kind of mother who 
would have answered the lad, ‘Oh, 
you’d get flour and grease all over 
the kitchen. I can’t have you mess- 
ing round my stove. It’s too much 
trouble to teach you. I’d rather do 
the work myself.” 

A mother of a more in- 
dulgent sort would have 
submitted to the “‘mess- 
ing,” complying part way 
with the boy’s desire by 
allowing him to help, but 
by no means to learn the 
whole interesting process. 

Still another mother 
would have exclaimed, 
“What, a boy in the 
kitchen baking! This is 
women’s and girls’ work, 
not boys’and men’s. You 
don’t want to be a girly 


boy!” 
Arthur’s mother was 
different. She knew that 


it was a trouble to teach a beginner, 
and that messing the kitchen was an 
inevitable stage in a young cook’s 
progress. She, however, believed in 
the all-round training of every hu- 
man; she knew that the very best 
time for teaching any new thing is 
the time when the child himself 
wants to learn it; and she looked 
into the future, to emergencies when 
the boy’s and man’s ability to cook 
might be vitally useful to himself 
and to others dependent upon him. 

So Arthur learned to make first- 
rate muffins. And now, on many a 
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summer morning, the children steal 
softly but gleefully down the bare, 
sweet-smelling stairs, and while 
Arthur acts as chef, littlest sister 
sets the table, nine-year-old brings 
on the luscious blueberries, the 
country cream and the shredded 
wheat. By the time father comes to 
make the coffee, breakfast is ready 
in the beautiful bungalow, living- 
room, flooded with morning sun- 
shine and sweet with odors of pine 
and sea; and mo- 
ther is proudly 
escorted to her 
place by the fam- 
ily who delight to 
hear her exclaim 
at their allowing 
her to be so lazy 
as to sleep until 
this late hour. 

Of course it is 
good for children, 
—the untram- 
melled life in a 
summer home, 
where sailing, 
rowing, motor- 
boating, canoeing, 
andswimming may be daily enjoyed; 
where one may collect specimens 
from the beach at low tide, or from 
woods and fields skirting the rocky 
shore; where to familiarity with 
sea life is added the charm of be- 
ing at home in farm and garden; 
where one assists at clam-bakes and 
making hot bacon sandwiches, at 
constructing a dressing-table and 
building an ice-house; where one 
molds dishes from one’s own clay- 
bank and bakes the same in a mini- 
ature oven built just above high- 
water mark; where the sea provides 
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necklaces for doll children and the 
roadside burrs to make doll furni- 
ture; where — but there is posi- 
tively no limit to the possibilities 
of educating those children to use 
every faculty God has given them. 

The girls swim as well as the boys, 
and handle the boats as skilfully. 
The boys have never heard that for 
a male creature to touch a needle is 
evidence of weakness. The same 
manly boy of eleven whose coolness 


Good sport for older boys: an old English dance learned from 
a book about outdoor amusements. 


and courage saved a boatful of peo- 
ple from disaster, with a twinkle of 
fun contributed an excellent piece 


ee 


of embroidery to the “fair” annu- 
ally held in the tiny church on the 
hill. Simple “‘first aid” lessons have 
been absorbed to such purpose that 
when one of the little girls cut her 
finger rather badly, none of the 
grown-ups being near, a _ twelve- 
year-old used the peroxide, the ab- 
sorbent cotton and the surgical tape 
as cleverly as his mother would have 
done. 

In parlor games as well as out of 
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doors, these children, by intimate 
association with adults, learn initi- 
ative, resourcefulness, and mental 
quickness, to be equally free from 
self-consciousness and from for- 
wardness, to take defeat like good 
sportsmen. They are learning, in 
short, how to become delightful 
contributing members of social 
gatherings. 

Now the time to begin training a 
child to enjoy himself without con- 
stant tending is in his earliest years. 
Toomany American mothers needed 
Montessori to tell them that a child 
wants todothings for himself, that he 
feels baffled, defrauded, when impa- 
tient or misunderstanding: adults 
take the shoe-tying out of his bung- 
ling fingers, andatthesametimetake 
away opportunities 
for the child to learn 
control of his muscles 
andcontrolofhis will. 

Any mother with 
the best will in the 
world to employ the 
busy little minds and 
fingers would run out 
of ideas if she could 
not drawuponothers’ 
experiences for help. 
We were never so for- 
tunate as to-day in 
the number of excel- 
lent books of occupa- 
tions and games 
available. While 
most of these are 
written for children 
above eight or nine 
years of age, there are 
a few excellent for 
the use of mothers of 
the younger children. 
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Cut-out pictures entertain the 
smaller children. 








A book which tells one how to get 
hours and hours of fun out of ma- 
terial usually treated as waste is 
twice valuable — it saves the dol- 
lars for parents who have not many 
to spend, and it shows the children 
that a department store and a full 
purse are not necessary for amuse- 
ment if one is a person of ideas. 
Such a book is one by Bertha John- 
ston, called Home Occupations for 
Little Children. How to make a toy 
fence out of a strawberry-box, how 
to make a potato horse, a corn-cob 
house, a seed necklace, a clothes-pin 
doll, a cork table; about collecting 
and classifying pebbles, leaves, etc., 
about games and celebrations of 
festival days — these are hints of 
the suggestions for mothers which 
this little book gives; 
in a way, too, to make 
one think of the prin- 
ciples underlying the 
choice of occupations 
and materials. This 
book should be on 
the mother’s shelf 
when the little one is 
hardly out of baby- 
hood. 

To supplement the 
above, as the baby 
grows to be five or 
six years old, choose 
Beard’s Little Folks’ 
Handy Book. The 
profuse illustrations 
and clear diagrams 
help to explain how 
to make paper jew- 





elry, old envelope 
toys, visiting card 
houses, Christmas 


tree decorations, In- 
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dian costumes of newspapers, and 
many other things. 

One of the best on its subject for 
the younger children is the Games 
Book for Boys and Girls. Here are 
games old and new, games for the 
fireside and for out of doors, puzzles, 
charades, in quantity sufficient to 
entertain the children for their 
evenings and rainy days until they 
grow oldenough to borrow “harder” 
books from the public library. 

Rich’s When Mother Lets Us 
Make Paper-Box Furniture is par- 
ticularly satisfactory. The pictures 
show exactly the necessary stages 
in the transformation of a box into 
a doll’s piano, a bookcase, a chif- 
fonier, a stove, as the case may be. 
The directions tell just what kind of 
boxes to use and what outfit of tools 
is necessary. Materials are so inex- 
pensive and results so satisfactory 


that this little volume pays its way 
many times over. 

There are two housekeeping books 
clear, simple, and attractive enough 
to be used even with seven-year- 


olds. These are Johnson’s When 
Mother Lets Us Help, and Ralston’s 
When Mother Lets Us Sew. These 
will make housework look inter- 
esting to any child. No wonder it 
becomes monotonous to “help” 
always and only by wiping the 
spoons, dusting the chair-legs and 
similar over-and-over practices. 
Such employment is about as edu- 
cative as piece-work in a factory. 
Let the children learn whole proc- 
esses, and once more, do not be 
afraid of their beginning early. 

If one is lucky enough to have an 
“outdoors,” Mary Duncan’s When 
Mother Lets Us Garden is as inviting 
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as it is practical and helpful. From 
the happy occupation of coaxing 
things to grow in one’s own little 
patch of ground it is an easy step to 
making friends with all of Mother 
Nature’s children. 


THE WEIGHT OF FINE FEATHERS 


BY EMILIE WILLIAMS 


Amonc our subscribers there are a number 
of mothers who have daughters of high- 
school age. Several of these have asked the 
Editor how they can teach their daughters 
to place sufficient importance upon neat 
and tasteful dressing, without leading them 
to think too much and to care too much 
about clothes. The following article, the 
author of which has had exceptionally full 
and varied experience with girls of high- 
school age, answers this question in a way 
that will interest all thoughtful readers. 


We American women have always 
held our heads high in the matter 
of dress, conscious that we were 
not flagrantly or nonchalantly ill- 
dressed, nor lagging contentedly be- 
hind the mode; that we had a 
cachet of our own, —practical and 
impeccable. True, the tables are 
turned to-day, when fashions pro- 
tested against by a league of 
Parisian ladies are unhesitatingly 
accepted here; nevertheless, to un- 
derstand the present status of dress 
in this country one must begin by 
using a past tense. 

For good dressing with us had its 
origin not in coquetry but in ethics. 
It sprang from that pioneer virtue, 
self-respect. Our ancestral prede- 
cessors in the art, whether severe 
Puritans, sumptuous Knickerbock- 
ers, or graceful Virginians, put good 
dressing next to cleanliness, thus 
completing a trinity to which their 
posterity have since done ample 
homage. A sense of virtue in being 
























































Suitably dressed for play. 


well-dressed has never deserted us. 
When in the village meeting-house 
little Prudence and Priscilla, in their 
silks or sheer muslins, pointed the 
finger of scorn at little Mandy and 
Minty in calico, it was because their 
mammas had been heard to pass a 
judgment, intended to be educa- 
tive, on the mammas of the other 
little girls for not doing better by 
them, or for failing in the respect 
due to the Lord’s Day. Calico had 
its dignity, but also its place. “I 
always dressed my children well,” 
saida revered New England mother, 
‘“‘for the sake of their self-respect. 
They could not have much, but I 
took care that there should be no 
shabbiness or oddity in their dress, 
to put them at a disadvantage with 
other children.” There spoke the 
true American democracy. Self- 


love in dress was not so vile a sin as 
self-forgetting. People dressed well 
from motives of thrift, buyinz good 
materials that would last. 


They 
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dressed well by way of making the 
most of their lives and opportuni- 
ties. Consideration was the reward 
of good dressing, and advancement 
might, and often did, follow in its 
wake. It paid to dress well. 

No doubt it still pays, but do we 
know just what we are paying, 
what sums directly, and how much 
in manifold indirect ways? We have 
the statistics of various expendi- 
tures, beginning with liquor, closely 
followed by tobacco and candy; but 
we have not the statistics of wom- 
an’s dress. They are not easy to 
get, so many trades are involved, 
some wholly, others in part. We 
may count our imports, but women 
are to a considerable extent their 
own importers, and customs dues 
are known to be an uncertain quan- 
tity. The enormous sums paid to 


fashionable dressmakers represent 


the expense, and by no means the 
whole expense, of a certain number 
of society women alone. Tailors 





Unsuitably dressed for play. 
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have customers of both sexes; the 
receipts of department stores in- 
clude other items besides those re- 
lating to dress. No doubt many 
women keep exact accounts, but 
these are not apt to be published, 
unless they are phenomenally low; 
and it is certain that a far greater 
number spend on this side and on 
that, and know only that the money 
is gone. And if the statistics were all 
collected and published, it is prob- 
able that while many people would 
be shocked, few would be really sur- 
prised. We all know that other 
women dress extravagantly; but 
few of us go so far as not to be out- 
done in that line, though it is well 
known that among the ultra-extrav- 
agant of all lands our fair country- 
women proudly bear away the palm. 
What is not so widely known nor so 
fully taken into account, is the fact 
that in other countries outside the 
circle of fashionable glory there is a 
wide belt of economy to which we 
have no parallel. The bulk of the 
population over there is not affected 
by the fashion, as it is here. Even 
within the gay world the same scale 
of expense does not hold throughout 
the family. French children are 
simply dressed; rich and poor alike 
wear in school the black alpaca 
apron. An English girl’s frocks are 
not an expense to her family till she 
comes out. A girl of twelve or four- 
teen, dressed with style, is unknown 
over there save as an American 
tourist, and excites other sentiments 
than those of admiration. “‘ Finish” 
is not permitted till a girl is out. 
The surroundings of youth are less 
luxurious, its amusements less costly 
than with us. 
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Youth was dear to the Greeks, 
and when the gods demanded a 
special sacrifice, it was of the best, 
young men and maidens. We have 
the Greek feeling about youth and 
beauty, but we sacrifice ¢o it. Our 
young people are not to “‘sit small,” 
as in the effete civilizations; they 
are trained to demand and to spend. 
We sometimes groan at the expense 
of sending them to a college, which 
is an endowed, and therefore to 
some extent a charity, institution, 
while counting in as a necessary 
part of this expense the cost of keep- 
ing up with the others in dress and 
amusements. The necessity is here 
purely fictitious, for if there is any- 
where in the country an unaffected 
democracy in dress, it is in our girls’ 
colleges. Parents are not always 
aware of this fact, and it is possible 
that some of them would be slow to 
understand, or act upon it; for the 
least appearance of economy is 
dreaded among us as if it were pov- 
erty itself in all its stern reality. 
Appearances must be kept up, — 
and their requirements grow higher 
and higher. 

And always behind the splendid 
personage Extravagance stalks the 
sinister shadow Cheapness. Dis- 
play in dress creates emulation and 
a demand for cheap dress. We must 
draw the line somewhere, and we 
shut our eyes and draw it at labor. 

One can dress in the prevailing 
mode for very little money; ready- 
made clothes are so cheap nowa- 
days. You can buy them for little 
more than the (retail) cost of the 
material. Then what do the women 
get who make them? “Oh, they are 
made in a factory. No one woman 
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makes a garment; the work is di- 
vided,” is the reply. Then there is 
the cost of running the factory, of 
advertising and selling; what re- 
mains for wages? “Oh, wages are 
high in this country,” is the answer. 
Skilled wages, yes; but these cheap 
garments are the product of a skilled 
control of the unskilled; they are 
the work of beings who do not even 
have the common satisfaction of 
making anything, who to starva- 
tion add mechanism, the starvation 
of the soul. “You are entirely 
wrong; the garments are cheap be- 
cause they have been ‘marked 
down,’”’ is the retort. Then, unless 
they were previously “marked up,” 
another margin comes in of possible 
loss to the manufacturer by reduc- 
tion of price. 

Benefit, of course, there must be, 


and to a vast number of people. . 


Many and many a mother whose 
means are small and her hands busy 
can buy neat but cheap clothing for 
herself and her children; many a 
working-woman is saved the labor 
of sewing at home. Yet of all the 
sacrifices that we make for dress, 
that of time is neither the least nor 
the most unimportant. If ready- 
made things cost little more than 
the materials, home-made ones, 
materials being cheap, cost only a 
little time. With a little time one 
can embroider everything so taste- 
fully; and there are always more 
things to embroider. The sewing- 
machine saves time, but thereby 
persuades us to more sewing. We 
give our time freely to dress, and 
then wish that we had more time 
for reading and a knowledge of lan- 


guages. 
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In fact, the majority of us in all 
walks of life spend upon the adorn- 
ment of our persons an amount of 
time that is simply prodigious; time 
in planning our wardrobe for the sea- 
son, in shopping and choosing, in 
dressmaking or going to the dress- 
maker’s, in seeing that all our things 
match, in changing our dresses, in 
hooking and being hooked. We do 
it all scrupulously, without a mur- 
mur, accepting it as a self-evident 
necessity; and that in a day when 
other obligations, including relig- 
ious and family duties, are ques- 
tioned or denied. 

The result is telling in our home 
life. We have no time for the things 
which count most in the life of a 
family, for the intimate intercourse 
out of which come the deepest affec- 
tions and sympathies, for the slow, 
careful training which forms by 
habit rather than precept the chil- 
dren’s minds and manners, for the 
cultivation of common interests and 
sympathies. Cooking, so important 
to health and well-being, so inter- 
woven with the household life, is 
slurred for dress and decoration. 
Music requires more patience and 
time than we are willing to give to 
it, and is seldom, as in Germany, 
a general household pleasure. Our 
family intercourse is quick, nervous, 
on the surface; we clash, fly apart, 
cultivate separate interests. 

“But we develop our individuali- 
ties; we are no longer the slaves of 
duty; we do not have to suppress 
our own tastes and cater to those 
of other people; we are more frank 
and.outspoken than of yore and are 
becoming more and more free. Even 
in the little matter of dress we ex- 
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press ourselves; we dress because we 
like to, and as we like, we hear.” 

This fiction of freedom and desire 
on the part of every faithful fol- 
lower of the fashion is a curious bit 
of popular psychology. As a matter 
of fact we not only walk in chains, 
lifting them with our skirts when in 
a hurry, that progress may be un- 
impeded, but we have forged links 
of whatever desires we may have 
had and handed over the control of 
them to others. An idea has pre- 
vailed for years in our country that 
feminine extravagance is good for 
trade. Men may laugh at it, or 
groan over it, but they encourage 
and exploit it. We are victims of 
the advertisement; and lest that 
should slay only its thousands, it is 
reinforced by the woman’s editorial 
and shopper’s lists, telling what is 
worn, what is to be found in the 
shops, how everybody is buying this 
or that, and nobody can afford(!) 
to be without it; and we buy, and 
think we are following our inclina- 
tions. What we are following is the 
line of least resistance. Is it really 
a unanimity of taste which lends 
compelling power to the phrase “It 
is the fashion”’? 

One curious feature to be noted 
is that coquetry and the desire to 
please are not really in excess among 
us. We have more vainglory than 
vanity. The American girl takes 
for granted that she pleases, or if 
she fears the contrary, accepts the 
fact pluckily. She is not thrown 
into the marriage market in the 
way that foreign girls are; her fate 
is more in her own hands. Dress is 
not a weapon to her; it is just an 
amusement, a game in which she is 
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vying, frankly and not too envi- 
ously, with other girls, and inci- 
dentally perhaps making an im- 
pression on the masculine heart. 

But the game has been carried 
too far. We have an obsession of 
dress; we think and talk in terms of 
dry goods. We are not all in the 
state of mind of the school-girl who 
was puzzled by a question on Mil- 
ton’s account of the creation, be- 
cause she had always supposed that 
a creation meant a hat; but there 
are many of us whose vocabulary is 
enriched at the same fount. “ J’adore 
la toilette,” said a witty French- 
woman, “mais pas comme sujet de 
conversation.” But how often is 
our daily performance of shopping, 
having dresses made, wearing this 
dress or that, repeated on all sides 
in our daily talk! A new acquaint- 
ance is instantly judged and pigeon- 
holed according to what she has on, 
either its cost or its taste, the eye 
being trained to note the least de- 
tail of costume. Even our more 
deliberate judgments of people are 
apt to begin, and not infrequently 
to end with the outside. Many a 
human trait is obscured, many an 
opportunity of intercourse lost, by 
this absorption in textiles. 

It is in lack of perspective, in 
wrong sense of proportion, in slack- 
ened hold upon reality, that we pay 
most heavily for all this vision of 
color and loveliness which, with less 
engaging splendors meets the eye on 
all sides. A constant petty fire of 
triviality riddles purposeand respon- 
sibility. If disaster should come 
upon us, as it has come to-day, in al- 
most unprecedented measure upon 
theearth, we should meet it bravely; 
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our sense of responsibility would 
awake, but is it safe to put off the 
habit of responsibility? Education 
is doing an immense amount in 
widening the outlook and interests 
of American women, the claims of 
others are coming before them as 
never before; but we all need to look 
directly at reality, and to make up 
our minds as to what things are 
worth while. We do not want to 
pay more attention to dress by mak- 
ing it the subject of club meetings, 
or by adopting uniforms. We do 
not want to neglect it, nor to miss 
altogether its charm; we need sim- 
ply to hold to the things that are 
worth while, and let dress quietly 
take its real place in a real world. 


THE RENEWING OF THE MIND 
BY GEORGE HODGES 


Author of The Path of Life, Christianity between ~ 


Sundays, etc. 


Two of our subscribers, husband and wife, 
parents of three small children, their home 
in a small country town, have written the 
editor a letter, containing, among other 
things, the following sentences: “We are 
young, well, busy and happy; but our life 
is pretty monotonous. How shall we avoid 
getting into a rut and staying in it?” The 
editor submitted this question to Dr. 
George Hodges, author of many books, the 
reading of any one of which would help 
any person from getting into a rut, or stay- 
ing in it; and Dr. Hodges has sent the fol- 
lowing answer. Not only to the subscribers 
who wrote to the editor, but to all our read- 
ers, this article will be helpful. 


Or course there are the new books. 
If life goes on monotonously, till it 
seems a journey through an unend- 
ing plain under a gray sky, and 
nothing happens, and the general 
dullness of things besets our nerves, 
we may invite a house-party of the 
most cheerful companions who will 
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gladly tell us their novel ideas and 
remarkable adventures, coming to 
us without formality from the book 
shop or the public library. Or, bet- 
ter still, the old books. Because 
these have been put to the test of 
time and have survived, and be- 
cause they are within reach of the 
narrowest income. The best books 
in the world can be had for thirty- 
five cents, or, at the most, for fifty. 

Very depressing are the rows and 
rows of novels of the day and yes- 
terday, like the continual proces- 
sion of people along a busy street, 
strangers one to another, bound on 
all manner of diverse errands. We 
stand by and look at them rather 
hopelessly. They pass too quickly 
for us to get much interested in 
any of them. 

Sometimes people who have 
books, and yet feel a strong desire 
to renew their minds in ways for 
which books seem inadequate, are 
discouraged because their books are 
in themselves discouraging and 
monotonous. It is a rather pitiful 
story of the little girl whose teacher 
suggested abook as a proper Christ- 
mas gift for her sister, and who re- 
plied, “But she has a book.” Nev- 
ertheless it is a great advantage to 
have a book, a single book, which 
for the moment is the heart of one’s 
life. And if the book is shared with 
a friend, or is made a family book by 
being read aloud of an evening, the 
gray sky begins to clear. And if the 
book is encouraged to introduce to 
us several other books of its ac- 
quaintance, as a friend may bring a 
friend, the circle of our new interest 
is at once enlarged. And if this 
reading is connected with our own 
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life in such a manner as to interpret 
contemporary history, and helps us 
to read the daily papers intelli- 
gently, then our interest is increased 
and emphasized. For instance, 
there are times when the family, 
around the evening lamp, may very 
properly read accounts of the ex- 
ploration of the frigid zones, or of 
the adventures of the Assyrians or 
the Chaldeans; but at this present 
time the geography which is of im- 
portance to us is that which appears 
in the war maps, and the peoples 
whom we desire to understand are 
the Russians and the Germans, the 
French and the Belgians. 

Let us take, then, the nearest 
books, say on Russia, and learn 
what we can about the land and its 
inhabitants. Warsaw, for example, 
what sort of place is that? And 
is n’t there an old book about some- 
body named Thaddeus who lived 
there? Or Constantinople, upon 
which Russia would descend, if pos- 
sible, and take it, — why? and what 
history is behind it? And what 
makes it to this day a strategic 
place? Pictures come to our assist- 
ance, and guide-books, and any day 
the morning paper may say some- 
thing in the line of our interest. 
Maps will aid us. When the day’s 
work is done, and with the lighting 
of the lamps we set out upon our 
travels, Lonelyville, if that is where 
we live, may be dull enough, but 
to-night we are bound for the 
Carpathian Mountains, or the City 
of Mexico, or Brussels or Berlin. 

Even Lonelyville, however, is 
dull only to dull people. It is inter- 
esting enough to such as will take 
an interest in it. George Herbert’s 
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parish church was one of the small- 
est in all England, a mere closet of 
a church, but his book, The Country 
Parson, shows that he found hu- 
man nature there in all its manifold 
and dramatic diversity. The com- 
edy and tragedy of human life are 
played everywhere, and sometimes 
with thestrongest appeal in the “lit- 
tle theatre” or the “toy theatre,” 
for then the spectator is so near the 
stage that he can hear every word 
and observe every change of ex- 
pression. And the smaller the scene, 
the more possible it becomes for the 
onlooker to be himself an actor, and 
to take part in the shaping of 
events. In the city we read in the 
newspapers about what happens 
over night to people whom we never 
saw, nor will see; but in the country 
these people are our neighbors. 
The monotony of country life is a 
very real fact and problem, but it is 
immediately relieved by the en- 
deavor to relieve it. The difficulty 
of the problem makes it absorb- 
ingly interesting to those who are 
trying to solve it. Here is our dull 
town, where people work and eat 
and sleep, and their sons and daugh- 
ters seek the city as soon as they are 
able. It may be possible to improve 
it. Suppose a little group of a dozen 
or twenty of us congenial neighbors 
were to consult together about the 
situation: how to provide the vil- 
lage with wholesome amusement, 
better moving pictures, a course of 
entertaining and instructive lec- 
tures, music; how to awaken new 
interest in the village, in its history, 
geology, botany, in the stars which 
shine upon it from the sky, and the 
crops which spring up for it out of 
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the ground, in its commercial possi- 
bilities, in the abolition of its pests, 
moral as well as physical, in the 
improvement of its barns, dairies, 
kitchens, and parlors, in the appear- 
ance of its streets. 

I know a village in Vermont 
where a college woman has lifted 
the standard of the whole life of the 
place. She might have come home 
from the brilliant interests of the 
college and complained of the dead- 
ly monotony of the place. She 
might have said that there was not 
a neighbor within five miles with 
whom she could carry on a culti- 
vated conversation. She might 
have deplored her loneliness. Not 
at all. She proceeded to renew old 
friendships and to add new ones. 
She brought people together. She 
took the existing privileges of the 
place, the church, and the library, 


and made them centers of influence. 


Presently she started a women’s 
club. By-and-by there were women 
in the town who could do the family 
washing in the morning and come 
in from the farm and read papers on 
the poetry of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, in the afternoon. And the 
originator of all this, — did she find 
the Vermont skies gray, or the vil- 
lage dull, or the people common- 
place? Did she have to seek for 
remote excitements in order to keep 
her mind renewed? Not for a min- 
ute. Of all the members of her col- 
lege class, who live in great cities, 
and go to Europe, not one is more 
alert, enthusiastic, buoyant in spirit, 
appreciative of the world, or happy 
than she. 

The new heavens and the new 
earth of the saints were the same 
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old heavens and the same old earth, 
looked at with new eyes. It was the 
beholder that was changed. He be- 
gan now to perceive that which had 
been plain enough all along, but 
which he had been beholding with 
dull eyes. The renewing of the mind 
waits for no remarkable alteration 
or singular occurrence, or change of 
scene. It is to be had by applying 
the mind to the details of the exist- 
ing situation. Any village street is 
an avenue along which one may 
walk into the celestial city, and may 
arrive at his destination before he 
even begins to think of being tired. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
FOR MARCH, 1915 


By Caro.ine Stetson ALLEN 


1. How can a boy of eight who seems 
to have no mathematical faculty, be 
taught arithmetic? 

Ir school hours seem long to the boy 

of eight who is not in love with arith- 

metic, how doubly long they may 
be to his young teacher who feels 
the burden of responsibility, and 
wishes she owned some fairy wand 
with which she could imbue him 
with a faculty for mathematics. 
Now there is something that often 
proves an equally magic charm, — 
that is a change from the deadening 
effect of walls seen not only day 
after day, but always from exactly 
the same part of the room. Take 
your discouraged little eight-year- 
old outdoors. In summer the plants 
and flowers lend ready aid to lessons 
in arithmetic. Winter isn’t so 
easily enthusiastic. But how about 
those frozen cranberries in the over- 
flowed meadow? How many do you 
see on your side of the fence-rail? 
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How many does Jack see? When 
the numbers are added, the answer 
may be charmingly fashioned of the 
glowing berries themselves in the 
snow. 

Here come some chickadees to 
share in a feast you have spread 
near the schoolhouse door. Divide 
the nuts in seven equal piles. There 
are four nuts in each pile. How 
many in all? What! Two nuts left 
over for Jack? Well, arithmetic is 
good fun! 

2. How can children best be taught to take 
good care of their books; that is, not to 


tear them, mark them unnecessarily, or 
in other ways maltreat them? 


Surely onething essential in teach- 
ing children to take proper care of 
books is to let them see, while they 
are still very little, that we love 
books well enough to treat them 
gently. The lesson is n’t so thor- 
oughly learned later. 

Don’t have nurse pick up the 
tossed-aside Mother Goose at the 
end of the afternoon. Even if the 
bowl of bread-and-milk stands 
temptingly waiting, be sure to have 
Hilda herself smooth the ruffled 
leaves and put the book — not just 
anywhere, but in its own appointed 
niche. 

I knew a little girl who was very 
careless about her own books until 
she happened to get interested in 
making a small catalogue of them. 
She printed the names neatly (and 
alphabetically) in a pretty blank- 
book. This book, I remember, had a 
fascinating Scotch plaid,cover, of 
the clan McGregor. 

After the titles of the books were 
duly arranged within, it was a glad 
task to get out one’s crayons, or, if 


these were n’t forthcoming, to be- 
seech big sister for a few dabs at 
her paints. Then the names grew 
beautiful indeed! It followed quite 
as a matter of course, that having 
a catalogue as good (or probably 
better) than Papa’s, the chubby vol- 
umes of fairy tales, and the row of 
Rollo and Lucy books, as well as 
the others, were treated with all 
the consideration received in the 
parlor by Emerson and Heine. 


3. How can a girl of fourteen who finds 
routine and regularity very irksome, 
best be helped to enjoy rather than to 
dislike “‘doing the same thing over and 
over again day after day’? 

The girl who finds routine irk- 
some can be helped, and especially 
during the season just ahead of us, 
observing Nature. 

The same dear things lift up the same 

fair faces; 

The violet is here! 

Young or old, one unconsciously, I 
think, learns patience through watch- 
ing the calm and gradual replacing 
of waste or loss in the out-door 
world, — the unfailing loyalty of 
the birds to dates, the lovely order- 
liness through Nature’s seeming 
carelessness. 

But it is quite possible, on the 
other hand, that your fourteen-year 
old girl has a right to dislike “‘ doing 
the same thing over and over again 
day after day.” It may be your 
place and your privilege to devise 
more variety for her. Have you dis- 
covered her chief interest? Do you 
often enough make yourself her 
companion? 

Perhaps if you do those same 
things over and over again, fora part 
of the time, day after day with her, 
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you will discover an element of use- 

lessness along with the tediousness. 

In short, look at the cause from her 

point of view. 

4. How can three boys from twelve to fif- 
teen, who are exposed to the temptation 


to smoke cigarettes, best be helped to 
resist that temptation? 


One has to try to help children 
not to resist this or that specific 
temptation, but to love cleanliness 
and honor and right-doing so well 
that the allurement of what we fear 
for them finds no opening. 

What delightful and engrossing 
sport can you bring in the way of 
your boy, so that tosmoke cigarettes 
will sink to the cheapest kind of fun? 
Does he like ice-boating? Did n’t 
Uncle Charles once make an ice- 
boat for himself, and has n’t he time 
to teach his unruly namesake how 


to build one? Did you say that while. 


Aunt Nellie visits us we must have 
plenty of fish, she likes it so much? 
Say to the boy, “Come, Charles, 
can’t you supply us for two weeks? 
You are welcome to my fishing out- 
fit. And, now I think of it, I believe 
I’ll go along too. I’m not so old as 
I might be! 

“Smell the salt as the wind comes 
over the water! Is there a hint of 
wild roses and bayberry mingled 
with it? Isn’t that a trifle better 
than cigarette smoke?” Your boy 
thinks so, I know, though he says 
not a word. 


5. How can a mother of two children, aged 
three and five, living on a farm and doing 
all her own work, best keep herself from 
“getting in a rut”? 


It helps ever so much toward not 
getting in a rut to have a pet hobby. 
Do you paint a little? Play on the 
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piano a little? Understand some- 
thing of mineralogy? Set to, and 
make the little more. 

It is hard to do that without a 
teacher, but inspiration will come 
through trying to introduce your 
child, or some young friend, to your 
favorite pursuits. 

Take one first-rate magazine 
rather than four mediocre news- 
papers. 

The other evening I was feeling 
somewhat disheartened, and went 
to pass the evening with a friend. 
After we had talked a while, she sug- 
gested that I might enjoy some 
music from the victrola. As I lis- 
tened, delighted, to a variety of 
spirited airs (among them a quite 
enchanting hunting-piece), it came 
to me how much it would mean in 
some isolated country home to have 
an instrument like this. I really be- 
lieve the first expense might be less 
than the recurring doctor’s bills 
such an unfailing pleasure must help 
to avert. 

6. How can school children best be taught 

“not to work for marks”? 

Would you set up a target, then 
give Tommy a bow and arrows, 
with the injunction not to shoot at 
it? The best way to teach children 
not to work for marks is not to have 
marks. Perhaps your children’s 
teacher is not open to persuasion; 
but I wish she could visit a school 
I know about, where marks are 
certainly the last thing in the minds 
of the pupils. This school feels 
steadily the glow from its head 
teacher’s inspiring personality. One 
of her firmest beliefs is that the child 
who at the end of the term does de- 
cidedly better work than at the be- 
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ginning, deserves higher praise than 
the boy or girl, who, without any 
special effort, passes an examina- 
tion brilliantly. To inspire genuine 
interest in a study, one must first 
have studied the pupil. Find out 
what is most likely to help the real 
child in his growth. 


7. How can a girl of ten who does not seek 
the companionship of other children, 
preferring to read, sew, and otherwise 
amuse herself alone, be taught the impor- 
tance of friends? 


The child who shuns companion- 
ship is, curiously and pathetically, 
often the one who longs for a friend. 
She does n’t realize the importance 
of friends, but nevertheless craves 
sympathetic contact with someone. 
She cannot at all express this desire, 
yet it is as real as what Richard Bur- 
ton felt when he wrote: — 

High thoughts and noble in all lands 

Help me. My soul is fed by such; 

But ah, the touch of lips and hands, 

The human touch! 

Warm, vital, close, life’s symbols dear, 

These need I most, and now and here. 

The fact is your child wants the 
right friend so much that she shrinks 
from drawing to herself the wrong 
ones. It is, indeed, a delicate mat- 
ter to arrange her intimacies. But 
in this her very sensitiveness will 
aid you, for if once she can be shown 
that unselfishness demands her com- 
ing forward, she will appreciate the 
need. Show her that Susie Hatha- 
way is lonely, and not having a par- 
ticularly good time. Something of 
that sort may be all that is needed. 
8. How can a very strong-willed child best 

be managed? 

Don’t you generally find that the 
very strong-willed child needs a par- 
ticularly large fund of affection, 
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and that when driving fails, he can 

often be warmed into acquiescence? 

A gentleman noted for his wisdom 
as a teacher had among his first 
pupils a boy larger than himself and 
nearly as old, besides being very 
strong-willed and obstinate. Mr. 
Holyoke had been warned that this 
boy had so far been more than a 
match for the teacher, and he won- 
dered just what form the first 
struggle would take. He had not 
long to wait. 

One morning, on entering the 
schoclroom, Mr. Holyoke saw on 
the blackboard, in bold outlines, a 
life-sized caricature of himself, while 
the whole school sat waiting in de- 
lighted expectation of a “row.” 
This treat was not in store for them. 
Mr. Holyoke first drew their atten- 
tion to the drawing, showing in de- 
tail where this line was true, and 
that line at fault, — praised the 
signs of talent, and finally asked that 
the boy who drew the picture would 
stay after school for its further an- 
alysis. On talking with the culprit 
(now a good deal ashamed of him- 
self) the teacher discovered that he 
had always wanted tolearn to draw. 
Mr. Holyoke, having considerable 
skill in the art, arranged to give him 
some extra time every day after 
school. The boy gave no trouble 
after that. 

9. Howcan a boy of fifteen, much interested 
in politics, best be instructed in such mat- 
ters? 

History and politics are so closely 
connected that I think the boy of 
fifteen would find profit and interest 
in reading such histories as Fiske’s 
Life of Henry Clay. A great deal of 
information, too, can of course be 
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picked up through listening to the 
conversations of able men. If you 
know of a good debate that is to 
take place, it is worth while to take 
your boy to that. Encourage him, 
also, when at home with you, to give 
voice to his own thoughts and opin- 
ions. 
10. How can a successful business man, 
upon whose valuable time many de- 


mands are made, find leisure for reading 
books? 





Onemust decide just whatis owing 
one’s self and certainly not reckless- 
ly give away all of one’s valuable 
time. Sometimes the only way to 
safeguard one’s self from thought- 
less intrusion is tosystematically run 
off every little while for a vacation. 
A “successful” business man must 
not too readily fall in love with one 
kind of success only. He must treas- 
ure a sense of proportion; and if he 


decides that leisure for the reading” 


of good books is of more value in his 
life than is making much more 
money, it is “up to him” to act 
accordingly. A lot of worth-while 
reading could be done in the time 
given to reiterated and too-often 
grossly erroneous newspaper state- 
ments. 


TEACHING GENTLENESS 


Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1914, reads as follows: 
“How can children best be taught to be 
gentle in speech and manner?” 


Ir example does not suffice to make 
children “gentle in speech and man- 
ner,” then we must resort to pre- 
cept. We hear too much in these 
days of moral suasion, and of letting 
children work out their own ideas 
and be natural. We all know that 
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the results are anything but pleas- 
ing sometimes. 
A. W., 
Ware, Mass. 


By constantly reminding them, 
and also by the mother never losing 
her peaceful and ‘quiet way when 
correcting or chiding them. 

ha, Ge. Bes 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


In the case of my little girl I have 
always, in correcting her along this 
line, since she was a mere infant, 
held the mental picture of gentle- 
ness before her instead of the oppo- 
site, in this way: when she would 
speak or act in a rough way, I would 
say, “‘Be more gentle, dear.” Never 
would I say, “Do not be so rough, 
or rude!”’ as the case might be. In 
this way, I kept away from her 
mind a mental picture of roughness 
or rudeness, and formed one of its 
opposite, gentleness. 
C. E. R., 

Bloomington, Ill. 


By the parents being gentle in 
speech and manner on all occasions. 
This I find exceedingly hard to 
practice, because of a very nervous 
irritable disposition on my part. 

Mrs. E. H. Duncan, 
Front Royal, Va. 


FAMILY PRIVACY 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1914, reads as follows: 
“How can children best be taught not to 
discuss family matters with persons outside 
the family?”’ 


Teacu them that what goes on in 


the house is sacred to the members 
of their own family and to God. 
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My little boy of five talks his little 
troubles over with God. I have 
often heard him doing that after he 
has said his prayers, and I have 
passed on to another room. I have 
taught him to do so, that he may 
form the habit while young. 
Mrs. Joun Gou tp, 
Hastings, Mich. 


When we hear our pupils men- 
tioning family matters to others, we 
usually tell them right then and 
there that if their father or mother 
should hear them say those things 
they would not be pleased. 

A Group oF TEACHERS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Family matters should not be dis- 
cussed in the presence of very young 
children. But they should early 
and constantly be impressed with 
the impropriety of airing one’s 
private affairs, aside from the fact 
that outsiders are not interested in 
things concerning only members of 
the family. 

R. N. S., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


My father had a way at home 
which I shall never forget. In dis- 
cussing family matters, he would 
say, “Now remember, this is not to 
go outside the family.” Not a child 
among us ever thought of repeating 
what he said. We naturally grew to 
believe that family affairs should 
not be discussed away from home. 

M. J. S., 
Silvis, Ill. 


I believe family matters ought 
not to be discussed before small 
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children; not many, when older, will 

discuss family affairs outside the 

family. Children have more sense 

than many grown-ups give them 

credit for. They know right from 

wrong very early. 

Mrs. E. M. CureirTzBEre, 

Georgetown, Tex. 


SAVING PENNIES 


Question No. 7, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1915, reads as follows: 
“How can a child best be taught not to 
spend his pennies as he gets them, but to 
save them until he has sufficient to buy 
something he has particularly desired, 
either for himself or for some one else?” 
My three little folks and myself 
have a penny-box in partnership. 
We put all of our pennies in it, and 
one isn’t allowed to take any of 
them out without the consent of the 
others. Of course I put more pen- 
nies in than they, and I have them 
understand that I have a ruling 
interest. They all have the privilege 
of taking pennies out for Sunday- 
School. We usually try to save 
pennies from one Christmas to 
another. Of course I let them spend 
some of them occasionally, but not 
until they have enough to buy some- 
thing that will be of use to them. 
I let them count them very often, 
and the nearer to fifty cents or one 
dollar they get, the more enthusi- 
astic they become in trying to 
save. This year they gave fifty 
cents of their savings toward the 
donation for the poor at Christmas- 
time. 

M. H., 
Paris, Ky. 


A little savings bank will help. 
Last year we had what we called a 
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“Christmas Box.” In this each 
member of the family dropped pen- 
nies or extra money, along with a 
slip of paper with the name or initial 
of the one who made the deposit. 
The children took great pleasure in 
saving their pennies, rather than 
spending them at the candy store, 
which is a block away. And they 
also enjoyed opening the box before 
Christmas, and counting up to see 
which one had saved the most. It 
proved to be the success that we 
hoped it would be. 

Ls, Fs tne 

Bath, N.Y. 


One of us had a pupil such as you 
describe. He took a great liking to 
his teacher, who was made aware of 
his fault by his parents. So the 
teacher asked him to bring her a 
certain amount each week for a 


good purpose. When the boy had 


finished his eighth grade, he wanted 
to learn a trade and needed money. 
Not having a penny, he felt his fu- 
ture would be a failure. So in his 
greatest distress the teacher handed 
him a bank book of three years’ 
saving and accumulation. The joy 
of his heart could be seen in his 
features, and once a year he brings 
his bank book to his teacher, who 
could accomplish what his friends 
could not. He is a good man to- 
day. 
A Group or TEACHERS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GOOD ENGLISH 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1914, reads as follows: 
“*How can children who hear good English 
at home, but who live in a region in which a 
somewhat ungrammatical and colloquial 
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English is spoken, be trained to use the 
language they hear at home, and not that 
spoken by the neighbors?” 


As a child I was similarly situated. 
I lived in the South where all the 
servants were negroes, who spoke 
an ungrammatical dialect with an 
indistinct enunciation. Children 
love the society of these happy- 
hearted creatures, with their won- 
derfully fascinating stories; and we 
were not exceptions. My parents 
came from a long line of pure Eng- 
lish-speaking people, and saw our 
danger early. We were shown the 
difference between correct and in- 
correct speech, and taught not to 
imitate. We were made to see and 
feel the difference in speech, and 
then it was left to our own discre- 
tion as to our choice. We were 
never scolded or punished for our 
mistakes, but our attention was al- 
ways called to them. We felt infer- 
ior when we made them. As a result, 
while as young children we picked 
up a few wrong phrases, we dropped 
them along with our childish ways. 
A. W. G., 


Hockanum, Conn. 


This is a hard problem and a dis- 
agreeable task. Of course there 
must be constant correcting of the 
bad language, but the children are 
then inclined to defend themselves 
by saying, “Well, Mrs. Smith says 
‘hain’t,’ anyhow.” You dislike to 
insist that Mrs. Smith should n’t 
say that, or some other similar 
word, for you are afraid that the 
child, the next time he or she meets 
your neighbor, will say something 
like this: “‘My mamma says you 
should n’t say ‘hain’t’ because 
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there hain’t no such word.” Not 
only are you mortified, but realize 
that the lesson in grammar has had 
no beneficial effect. However, I cor- 
rect my own children as to their 
worst grammatical faults, and am 
content to let time take care of the 
others. 
M. T. E., 
Geneva, N.Y. 


Our children had picked up sev- 
eral “bad English” phrases from 
servants and others, so that we fin- 
ally instituted a good-natured cam- 
paign against certain words and 
expressions. We older people also 
chose pet words the use of which we 
desired to discontinue so that we 
might all watch one another. We 
chalked up marks against one an- 
other, and competition ran very 
keenly. We found that the children 
were able to drop their habits of 
speech more quickly than some of 
us older people, and that they were 
very quick about catching us, even 
the youngest, four years old. 

M. H., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


My second girl, aged nine, is in- 
clined to be mischievously teasing 
in manner to every one, and occa- 
sionally uses some expression such 
as “‘I ain’t a-goin’ to,” or “I did n’t 
do notting,” although she knows 
perfectly that such expressions are 
objectionable. The remark is usu- 
ally accompanied by a covert glance 
round to see how far we are shocked. 
I have found it advisable to take 
absolutely no notice of her remark. 
I generally find that that particular 
remark having fallen absolutely flat 


is rarely used again. At first I used 
to correct the remarks, but gave it 
up, for I found the second method 
far superior in effect. 
I. F. Terry, 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta, Can. 


When I was a young child my 
parents moved into a country vil- 
lage and we attended the district 
school. We acquired all kinds of 
words and modes of speech. After 
correcting us until they were tired, 
our parents refused to hear us, 
unless we spoke properly. 


> We 
Ware, Mass. 


I broke my little niece of saying 
“ain’t” by the expression of 
*Ain’t, Ain’t, fell in a bottle of 
paint.” She would always notice 
this word, which is so often used. 

Mrs. Harry M. Tomson, 
Coleman, Tex. 


A familiar acquaintance with the 
writings of good authors will help, 
and also it would be well to make it 
plain to them that in order to take 
their proper position in the world of 
affairs, attention must be paid to 
English. 

Mrs. Ruts HItt1s, 
Spokane, Wash. 


I would like to solve this problem 
myself. I keep a maid who is very 
ignorant. You may ask why I 
keep such help, but it is all we can 
get. My children hear her language 
so much that they use it in prefer- 
ence to speaking correctly. I make 
a point of repeating the sentence 
correctly, but children fall into lax, 
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easy-going habits so readily that I Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass.) 


cannot make much headway. 
Mrs. Joun Goutp, 
Hastings, Mich. 


PREVENTING PRICGISHNESS 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, 1914, reads as follows: “How 
can a boy of eleven who is a very ‘good’ 
boy, seldom getting into any of the scrapes 
the other boys of his neighborhood do get 
into, be cured of a certain priggishness 
that his own knowledge of his good behavior 
has brought about?” 


TueE boys in the neighborhood will 
cure him of “priggishness.” Cer- 
tainly if he attends public school, 
the other children will show him the 
folly of his ways. 


A SuBscrIBER, 
Barre, Vt. 


I cannot imagine a boy who never 


gets into any scrapes. You might. 


read him the story of the Pharisee 
which is in the Bible. 
A SuBscrIBER, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
APRIL 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have an opinion on 
any question, give it fully and freely. If you 
have bad any experience that would be valuable 
to other subscribers, please state it briefly and 
in the simplest possible way. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. It is not necessary to repeat the ques- 
tions, but number your answers to correspond 
with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. Be sure to write 


your name plainly at the top of each sheet ; and 
to mention:whether you wish your answers, if 
printed, to be unsigned, or signed with your 
initials, or signed with your fullname. Address 
all communications to the Eviror or THE Home 


I. 


2. 


10. 


. Should 


How can school children of dif- 
ferent nationalities best be kept 
from arguing amongst them- 
selves as to which is the great- 
est nation? 


What method should be fol- 
lowed in the case of a small boy 
who mimics? 


. How can a little boy of five best 


be taught not to be afraid of 
policemen? 

How can a girl of fourteen who 
is inclined to be distrustful of 
the sincerity of persons about 


her best be helped to have more 
faith in human nature? 


. How shall a boy of twelve, 


spoiled by his parents, be treat- 
ed by the grown-up friends of 
the family? 


. How can children best be 


taught ambition? That is to 
say, the desire to make the 
most of themselves and their 
lives? 


. Is it wise or unwise for the mo- 


ther of young children to leave 
the children to the care of others 
once or twice a week, in order 
that she may belong to and attend 
the meetings of a women’s club? 
children come to the 
table when there are guests at 
meals? 


- How can children best be 


taught to make real practical 
use of the religious instruction 
given them? 

How can children best be taught 


-to take an interest in keeping 





the lawns or yards of their 
homes neat and pretty? 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


A Stepdaughter of the Prairie 


By Margaret Lynn 


TuEseE sketches, some of which have ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, are a 
woman’s memories and impressions of her 
childhood life on the prairie. The family con- 
sists of father, mother, and six children, — 
who are ruled by faithful Maldy of the roving 
eye. The panorama of movers, preachers, 
peddlers, and relations vie in interest with 
the academic and sociological diversions of 
the crude and distant prairie school, and 
the joys of discovery offered by the planta- 
tion library. “One must know a great deal 
about badness to recognize it,” is the au- 
thor’s conclusion, after failing to find any- 
thing bad in “forbidden books” (though 
she sought diligently). 

At first she is indifferent, then tolerant 
of the frank, open silence of the prairie. 
When the men come with section lines to 
take it away, she recognizes herself as the 
true daughter of the prairie; and the foolish 
visitor, “to whom nothing is interesting 
in itself only as it is interesting to herself,” 
transforms the dull prairie, forthe child, into 
a green world of joy. To prairie-lovers 
everywhere, and to those who love happy, 
wholesome childhood with plenty of time to 
“just live,” this will be a refreshing book. 

mF. Se 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 


The German Enigma 
By Georges Bourdon 


Tuis is a searching inquiry among Germans 
in Germany of what Germans think, what 
they want, and what they can do, made 
in 1913 by Monsieur Bourdon on behalf of 
the Paris Figaro. Freely, even eagerly, lords 
and diplomats and the most distinguished 
men of government, finance, university, and 
press, gave the noted publicist interviews. 

The questions were: What do Germans 
feel about France and war? What are her 
national tendencies? What is she teaching 
in her schools? What is her military strength 


and her financial capacity? But the main 
question of conscience in the examination 
was “to get at Germany as she actually 
is.” If the book isa cross-examination of 
Germany, it is also a self-examination of 
France. Always, Monsieur Bourdon, tact- 
ful, unprejudiced, mindful of international 
honor as becomes a messenger of peace, 
finds the interests, desires, even passions 
of each side looking for the same path. 
Lying so brightly before them that they 
could not see it, the ghost of Jena was ever 
in the path! The fellow traveler and the 
business man all said, “‘Don’t talk of war. 
Victory could give us nothing we do not 
possess.” 

In the last chapter, Monsieur Bourdon 
gives us his personal conclusions from re- 
sults of his inquiry, that the solution of the 
problem of Alsace and Lorraine would 
lift from Europe the crushing burden of 
military expenditure. The light and truth 
Monsieur Bourdon sought to dispel, the fog 
of illusion, is the more valuable as a historic 
record of the public opinion of Germany, 
official and unofficial, all hopelessly hid by 
the smoke of war that blinds the eye to 
light, and the din of guns that dulls the ear 


to truth. 
Be Be Se 
(Dutton & Company. $1.25 net.) 


The Joyful Heart 
By Robert Haven Schauffler 


Fromour nursery rhymedays we haveknown 
that “the merry heart goes all the way, the 
sad one tires in a mile”; but Mr. Schauffler, 
in this manual of enthusiasm, would prove 
that “arriving beats hoping to arrive.”” He 
deprecates the fashion of decrying the joy 
of achievement and proclaiming its fraudu- 
lent promises of fame. The attainer can 
retain the bliss of attainment, he contends, 
by holding fast to the same mental, phys- 
ical, and spiritual exuberance, and the same 
self-restraint, which helped him to travel 
joyously and to reach his goal. Achieve- 
ment becomes bored because it enjoys im- 
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moderately, neglecting to alternate stage- 
box and peanut gallery, motoring and pe- 
destrianism. 

Attention is called to a “note of exuber- 
ance, faint though distinct,” sounding 
through the arts a note of democracy coin- 
cident with the drawing away from city 
life. Lack of poets is due to lack of poétry- 
lovers, whose historic decline in America he 
explains as physical not spiritual, the city 
having used up the surplus of vitality 
needed for true appreciation of poetry. 
There are comments upon the lost art of 
self-companionship, and suggestions for 
using “the creative energy which is spoil- 
ing for spiritual expression” in the world’s 
masters-by-proxy, the silent partners, un- 
named by fame, who inspire. Mr. Schauffler 
would found fellowships of creative poetry 
and proclaim fullness of life the true mother 
of art and the wolf at the door a ferocious 
stepmother. 

ae es he 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


Early New England Schools 


By Walter Herbert Small, A.M. 
Edited by William Holden Eddy 


Tuis story of the evolution of the New Eng: 
land school has a curious interest apart from 
historical value, due to the quaint phraseo- 
logy which Mr. Small has borrowed from 
the old records, biographies, diaries, laws, 
and contracts which he must have searched 
untiringly. Mr. Small was Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Providence, R.I. 
Twelve chapters of the book were com- 
pleted at the time of his death. The others 
were arranged by the editor, from the out- 
lines and notes left by Mr. Small. The laws 
and penalties passed to stimulate towns to 
scholastic activity, the ways devised by the 
ancient schoolmasters to augment their 
meager salaries, the methods worked out by 
the colonists to meet school expenses, the 
strange domains which bore the name of 
schools lead to the inevitable conclusion 
that the educational system’s foundation 
was not laid with the united enthusiasm 
certain Mayflower descendants are used to 
believe. It took two hundred years after 
the founding of the first school to put girls 
on an equal footing with boys. 

We read how Ezekiel Cheever, the famous 
old disciplinarian, who died at ninety-four, 
having taught seventy years, prepared 
youth for Harvard College “with learning 
answerable.” One master wrote the sums on 


the sanded floor with his switch. Another’s 
switch could reach every scholar in the 
house, so long it was. We are often re- 
minded how old is conservatism in school 
matters in New England, so hard to coun- 
teract to-day. Everywhere is recorded the 
old rigidity and repression; one questions: 
Did the sturdy New England character 
grow because of it, or in spite of it? 


(Ginn & Company. $2.00 net.) 


Child Training 
By V. M. Hillyer 


“Tr you stimulate and exercise the brain 
cells properly you can develop almost any 
habits, abilities, tastes, faculties you may 
wish.” So thinks the head-master of Cal- 
vert school, — if you begin in time. The 
general instruction described in this book 
for pre-school training is adapted for use in 
the home with one’s own and a group of 
neighbor children, between the ages of four 
and six. It can be used with one child, and 
by a trained or untrained parent or teacher. 
It is inspired by the lack Mr. Hillyer has 
met in his pupils of qualities that make 
character, and by the “lazy-mindedness” 
of the world in general. He is alert for 
license sailing under a flag of freedom with 
a cargo of sentimentality. Habit drills are 
prescribed to attain obedience, attention, 
observation, perseverance, as bases of 
character and education. There are drills 
for courtesy, poise, dexterity, neatness, and 
for quickness in all things. Conscious alike 
of psychological warnings and Montes- 
sorian frowns, Mr. Hillyer even drills with 
“don’ts.” 

He deliberately assigns unpleasant as well 
as agreeable duties, and on all occasions 
insists that reaction follow presentation, 
whether the child is interested or not, so 
that he may acquire the habit of making 
mental effort. This manual of numberless 
drill orders of every description is bursting 
with suggestions for every mother of a child 
under seven years, whatever her opinion of 
Mr. Hillyer’s theories. There are fine long 
lists of stories, songs, and games our 
mothers played (a significant fact!), and a 
syllabus of information that an “‘educated 
child” of pre-school age should know. Re- 
actions are Mr. Hillyer’s bulwarks. Peda- 
gogy will react upon certain presentations 
in this unusual and interesting book. 

fe PC. 
(The Century Company. $1.60 net.) 
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= ENTIRE 
¢ WHEAT 


LOUR 


is the “Staff of Life’? as wheat contains all 
the elements needed to sustain the body in per- 
fect health. Franklin Mills Flour is the entire 
wheat ground to an even fineness (minus the 
woody coarse bran). It makes Perfect Bread, 
Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. 


See this 
Sealed 
Package, 
a good 
size for 
trial. 
Order one of 
your grocer. 
Also sold in sacks, half bbls. and bbls. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Mailed Free. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston 


‘Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


AURA 


OR CROUP fecarea en ose 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


W. Edwards & So 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Who! of 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beckman St., N. ¥. 
No increase in Price. 


WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR BOY 


TO BE ONE OF FOUR 


preparing in the quiet country 
home of a tutor of several 
years’ successful experience ? 


Individual Instruction 


J.R. WASHBURN, Brooklyn, Connecticut 


YOU can easily 
WIN 
one of these PRIZES 


Shakespeare’s Works, 6 volumes 
Browning’s Works, 6 volumes 

Tennyson’s Works, 6 volumes 

Bret Harte’s Selected Writings, 7 volumes 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 5 volumes 
American Biography, 10 volumes 

Foreign Biography, 10 volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, First Series, 6 volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, Second Series,6volumes 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 6 volumes 


Write for Particulars 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE POEMS 
OF AMERICA 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


The Scenery of America 


PLACES OF INTEREST 
LAKES — RIVERS — MOUNTAINS 
CITIES AND TOWNS 


Described in 
a Wonderful Anthology of 


638 POEMS 


SELECTED BY 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


A FEW SETS LEFT 
GIVEN FREE (While They Last) 


WITH A RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TO HOME PROGRESS 


At $3.00, and 30 cents to pay expressage 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
STANDARD BOOKS for the HOME LIBRARY 


2@™ Select the books in which you are most interested and write us. Full descriptive pamphlets will be 
sent by mail immediately. Liberal terms of payment will be quoted on application. 


THE CHILDRENS’ HOUR. The best selection of stories for children. Edited by Eva 
March Tappan. 138 full-page illustrations. 


10 volumes. 


THE WORLD’S STORY. The best selection of historical stories, poems, etc. Covers 


all countries and all periods of time. With a comprehensive and accurate outline of 
universal history, giving the causes of the great movements of history, dates, names, 


etc. Edited by Eva March Tappan. 


American Authors 
ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY. 


illustrations. 10 volumes. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. The History of the 
United States as seen through the lives of represen- 
tative statesmen. 170 engravings. 32 volumes. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN, SECOND SE- 
RIES. 4 volumes. 


BURROUGHS, JOHN. With 8 full-page pictures 


in colors. go full-page engravings. 15 volumes. 


EMERSON, RALPH WALDO. ‘55 full-page en- 


gravings. 12 volumes. 


50 full-page 


FISKE, JOHN. Historical and Miscellaneous . 


Writings. 303 full-page engravings. 24 volumes. 
Historical or Miscellaneous Writings separately, 
each 12 volumes. 


HARTE, BRET. 


volumes. 
HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. 
engravings. 22 volumes. 
HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. 78 full-page 


engravings. 13 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH. 


75 full-page engravings. 11 volumes. 


LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL. With Lowell’s 
Letters. 86 full-page engravings. 16 volumes. 


127 full-page engravings. 20 


139 full-page 


172 full-page illustrations. 14 volumes, 


THOREAU, HENRY DAVID. Complete Writ. 
ings, including the Journal. 100 full-page photo- 
gravures. 20 volumes. 

WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF. 
page engravings. 7 volumes. 

British Authors 

DICKENS, CHARLES. With Letters, Speeches, 
Poems, Plays, Biography, Memoirs of Illustrators, 
Introductions by Edwin P. Whipple and Horace E. 
Scudder, and the Dickens Dictionary. 648 full-page 
engravings. 32 volumes. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. 


volumes. 
MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON. In. 
cluding the History of England, Essays, Speeches, 
Poems, etc. 100 full-page engravings. 20 volumes. 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER. Novels and Poems. 


300 full-page engravings. 50 volumes. 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE. 


122 full-page engravings on Japan paper, and over 
1600 text illustrations. 22 volumes. 

The Series of Four Sets, complete, 2835 illustra- 
tions, 129 volumes. 


WARD, MRS. HUMPHRY. 8, full-page engrav- 


ings. 16 volumes. 


WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM. 60 full-page <n: 


gravings. 10 volumes. 


52 full 


165 full-page engravings. 25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, THE RIVERSIDE PREsS, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Please send me full particulars of books checked on this list: 


Address 


The Children’s Hour 
The World’s Story 
Aldrich 

American Statesmen 


Harte 
Hawthorne 
Holmes 
Longfellow 
Lowell 
Thoreau 
Whittier 


Burroughs 
Emerson 
Fiske 


Dickens 
Eliot 
Macaulay 
Scott 
Thackeray 
Ward 
Wordsworth 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢7mu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


e 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. 
Volume II. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 
— ° — Le —— ee G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 
olume V. ories from Seven ‘avorites. : 
Volume vi. Old-Fashioned Stories jand Poems. i. ina oe —— 
olume . e Out-of-Door Book. + ee e - 
Volume VIIl., Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Joel Chandler Harris. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make and set up bird houses of different types, feeding 
boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various apparatus for sheltering bird life. 


An invaluable manual for the amateur. School children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to manual training. Bird lovers follow its methods in 
bringing birds about the home. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- “Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
tains numerous records of value as contribu- pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
tions to natural history.”—Journal of Maine Orni- __ of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
thological Society. invaluable.”—Ohio Audubon Society. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM JOHN BURROUGHS 


“T have gone through Mr. Trafton’s book on Methods of Attracting Birds and find that he 
throws abundant light on the problem. With the volume in hand, one need not long hesitate 
how to proceed to draw the birds about his house and grounds.” 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


A limited number of copies of 


VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 
VOLUME III SEPTEMBER, 1913, TO AUGUST, 1914) 


of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
numbers are fully illustrated and contain many articles, besides editorials, poems, 
book reviews, correspondence and the Course of Instruction. An index is fur- 
nished with each copy, making the volumes valuable reference books on a wide 
variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training of children and the im- 
provement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each, postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 
The Riverside Press Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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